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The Oxford English Prize Essays. 4 vols. Oxford, 

1830. Talboys. 

Atas for poor Oxford !—This is a lamentable 
specimen of the genius of her nurslings. 
Here we have twelve hundred and thirty- 
one pages of the most sombre and uninstruc- 
tive trash which good white paper was ever 
doomed to show forth. The staple of the 
production, in fact, is commonplace in its 
dotage, dealing out its nothings in language 
worthy of “mine ancient Pistol.” Yet the 
Essays before us are the effusions of forty- 
five from the number, amounting, perhaps, 
to as many thousands of the élite of the 
rising manhood and intellect of England. 
And whilst many of these individuals have 
in after-life filled the highest offices in the 
state, and displayed talents in every respect 
deserving of the exalted dignities to which 
they ultimately attain; we find with asto- 
nishment from the volumes upon our table, 
that, at a period of their age when their 
minds should have been almost matured and 
plentifully stored with the treasures of learn- 
ing and even of thought, they, on the con- 
trary, seem never once to have exerted their 
mental attributes, and to have lived as if 
there had been no reason or intellectual pro- 
gression known among mankind. 

This evil, we think our readers will agree 
with us in concluding, must have arisen from 
something quite extrinsic to our essayists; 
and we have no hesitation in imputing it to 
the system under which their Alma Mater 
was pleased to rear them. Our opinion on 
this point is strongly corroborated by dis- 
covering that the early compositions in the 
present work are generally far inferior to the 
modern, when the curriculum of study be- 
came a little more extended, and better 
adapted to the times. 

The misfortune of the existing Oxford 
system of education is, that a fragment only 
of learning is sought to be inculcated; aiid 
this too of a description which is the least of 
all calculated to fit the student for embark- 
ing in the active business of the world, to 
which his season of life calls him immediately 
away. In early times this evil was to a great 
extent obviated ; students at that period en- 
tered the University much younger than is 
now customary, and remained seven years 
instead of the four, which are sufficient in 
our days to obtain adegree. If the period 
of under-graduateship, therefore, was then 
devoted to the acquirement of the dead lan- 
guages, three years still remained for pur- 
suing a more enlarged course of study. But 
nous avons changé tout cela, and the young 
B.A. at present is generally ushered into the 
occupations and amusements of society with 
no other knowledge of literature than what 
the lively quartos of Ainsworth and Hederic 
have taught him. His memory has been 
exercised at the expense of his judgment and 





higher powers, and his mind burthened with 
a species of information which, were he to 
use it, would expose him to the ridicule of 
whatever company he might chance to fre- 
quent. Something surely ought to be done 
to remedy so serious an evil; and we rejoice 
to learn that the matter has been recently 
canvassed with praiseworthy zeal among 
the most influential members of the Uni- 
versity, and that measures are in progress 
which will renovate the constitution of our 
venerated intellectual mother, and restore 
her with increased dignity to her ancient 
“ pride of place.” 

But to return to our Essayists. With the 
exception of a Discourse on the Study of 
Evidence, by Mr. Shirley of New College, 
and peradventure also the compositions of 
Messrs. Sewell and Denison, while there is 
not one single sentence in the whole com- 
pass of these four volumes which the sternest 
moralist could find cause to reprobate, there 
is not so much asa line, which any man, 
however humble may be his literary ambi- 
tion, would desire, in his most imprudent 
moments, to acknowledge as his own. We 
cannot conceive why the authors should have 
allowed such juvenile indiscretions to be per- 
petuated through the press, and we would 
earnestly conjure them as they value the re- 
putation of their latter years, to buy up the 
entire edition without an instant’s | Prong 
and to bury it deeper than ever plummet 
sounded. 





Narrative of « Journey overland from England, by 
the Continent of Europe, Egypt, and the Red 
Sea, to India, including a Residence there, and 
Voyage Home, in the Years 1825, 26, 27, and 
28. By Mrs. Colonel Elwood. 2 vols. 8". 
London, 1830. Colburn & Bentley. 


Noruinc is so pleasant to us as to bestow com- 
mendation; therefore, before we speak of the 
work itself, we will say a good word for its 
foster-parents, Messrs. Colburn & Bentley, who 
deserve great credit for these two substantial, 
handsome volumes ; and while we are in acour- 
teous humour, let us say the civil thing of the 
lady, who is a woman of informed mind, and 
has written a work of great interest. We have 
now made aclear conscience of it; and we were 
scrupulous to do this at the outset, especially 
as it relates to the writer, for we have just 
grounds of quarrel with her. There must be 
naturally much to interest us in the adven- 
tures of the first and only female who has 
hitherto ventured overland from England to 
India: we opened the volumes, therefore, with 
great expectations ; but we, who have not made 
the journey, must put our trust and faith in the 
writer,—whereas, had we judged of the unknown 
by the known, we should have thrown the work, 
handsome as it is, into the fire, after reading the 
first fifty pages. “ She fears that some may deem 
her presumptuous in thus offering observations 
to the public, which were made upon the spot, 


frequently under the disadvantageous circum- 
stances of exposure to Siroccos and Camseens,” 
and so on. We, on the contrary, deem her 
presumptuous for offering observations to the 
public that were not made on the spot—if there 
be one fact, or one idea, in the whole route from 
London to Naples, that we do not produce au- 
thority for from the Guide Books, we will for- 
swear all memory and judgment—we doubt if 
there be one word, for even the descriptions of 
the scenery have nothing of the graphic beauty 
of reality; the vines fling themselves grace- 
fully, and hang in festoons, and are married 
to their consort elms, after the most approved 
common-place. This would signify little, if 
the writer had said little; but her notes on 
this beaten track are as full of learning ga 
pretension as a volume of Eustace; shé carmot 
sleep at Auxerre without telling us it was the 
aneient Antisiodorum; or at Turih, without 
mentioning that “it was founded, ds tradition 
relates, by Phadon, the father of Osiris, whé;’ 
1529 years before Christ, brought an Egyp- 
tian colony thither, and constructed a city atthe 
confluence of the Po and the Doria, upon which 
he bestowed a name significant of the god Apis;” 
or cross the Ponte Molle, without adding, “ every 
spot was classic ground,—in whose neighbour- 
hood Constantine beheld his famous vision of 
the miraculous apparition of the luminous cross 
in the air, and where he subsequently defeated 
Maxentius, which event produced the conversion 
of the Emperor, and caused Christianity to be- 
come the religion of the Roman empire and of 
the civilized world.” 

We are informed on entering Rome, that, 
“in front is the Egyptian Obelisk, the first 
ever seen at Rome, the workmanship of Senne- 
serteus, or Psammuthis, the son of Necho, who 
flourished 522 years before the Christian zra, 
and whose name is inscribed among the hiero- 
glyphics. It was brought from Heliopolis by 
Augustus, who placed it as the gnomon of a 
dial in the Circus Maximus; and its subsequent 
erection in its present position, by Sextus V. 
was not accomplished till after years of prepa- 
ration, and till after all the wits of all the men 
of science in Europe had been consulted and 
employed in effecting the wished-for object.” 

The writer cannot pass through Pisa, with- 
out scattering notices of its early history, of 
architecture, painting, Giotto, Buffelmacco, 
Ghirlandajo—Florence and Rome are treated 
in the same learned manner. Now all this is 
pretension, affectation, and nonsense. Why 
Eustace and Forsyth together are not more 
critical; the sketch indeed is brief, but it is 
elaborately perfect—-and what are the facts? At 
the outset the lady is somewhat scrupulous about 
dates, and we find her at Auxerre on the 17th 
of October—dates are from benceforth omitted 
until she leaves Rome; but within a month, a 
little month, she had passed from “ the ancient 
Antisiodorum ” through France, Switzerland to 
Turin,—thence to Genoa, Pisa, Florence, Si- 
enna, and Mu®ugh Rome, for by the next date it 
appears ft there on the 15th November. 
Nowwe don& object to this. The lady was on her 
route to India, and extremely anxious to be at 
Cosseir by Christmas—nor should we have ob- 








jected to an account of this hasty journey, as 
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introductory to the more ci apn oF of the 
volume, had it been written in unaffected sim- 
plicity;—the hasty impressions of such scenes 
are often vivid and delightful—but to be pestered 
with all the weary lumber of guide books and 
nothing else, is intolerable. We have here 
again made a clear conscience,—and after fore- 
warning the reader that we have no faith in the 
lady’s learning, we shall proceed to introduce to 
their notice some of her sketches, which are 
clever, and we assure them the writer is always 
an agreeable and sometimes a delightful travel- 
ling companion. The description of Malta, 
where she was detained three months, we shall 
adduce in proof, and we add it is just all the 
worse for the common-place history of its 
Knights, and St. Paul’s shipwreck, which, there- 
fore, we shall omit. 

“The Maltese term their island ‘the flower 
of the world.’ To the patriot, his first best 
country ever is at home; but I have gazed at 
the Maltese landscapes till I have really thought 
them pretty. Sea views, perhaps, they should 
rather be termed, for the dark blue Mediterra- 
nean calmly sleeping in the deeply indented 
bays, or dashing furiously over the rocks, gene- 
rally meets the eye wherever it is turned. This 
little barren rock in the midst of the Mediter- 
ranean, with no fresh water but that which falls 
from Heaven, no indigenous production but a 
few jujube trees, and no soil but what is brought 
from afar, has, by the hand of man, been covered 
with magnificent edifices, almost impregnable 
fortifications, and, by the prowess of its brave 
knights, its name has been enrolled high in the 
annals of glory. * * * 

“The streets of La Valette are clean and 
well-paved, but so irregular, that when walking 
in them, you are constantly ascending and de- 
scending hills and steps. The private houses 
are in a style of magnificence seldom to be met 
with ; the rooms are large, spacious, and hand- 
some, and the verandahs, flat roofs, terraces, 
courts, and fountains, evince the dubious situa- 
tion of Malta, which required an Act of Parlia- 
ment to certify that it belonged to Europe. The 
faldetta and black mantilla, distended with silk, 
which form the national costume of the Maltese 
women, and the blue check, or white jacket and 
trowsers, sash, and long dangling cap of the 
Smiche, or caleesheer, give a peculiarity to the 
scene; and the olive complexions and brilliantly 
dark eyes of the inhabitants, their rude language, 
a patois composed of ancient Punic, modern 
Arabic, and Sethaseus Italian, forming a sort 
of Lingua Franca, remind you of the vicinity of 
Africa, whilst the English comforts and luxuries 
at the same time, make you feel at Home. The 
British inhabitants sit over fires of Newcastle 
coals, ‘just as we do in England,’ and stir them 
into a brilliant blaze, with that peculiarly na- 
tional-looking implement, a poker, ever accom- 

anied with Anglo tongs and shovel; whilst 
ripoli and Tunis, the Morea and Crete, are 
talked of as familiarly as Bath or Cheltenham ; 
and a trip to Corfu, or an excursion to Sicily, 
are proposed for change of air, as we should re- 
commend one to Brighton or Ramsgate. * * * 

“The caleeshes, which, from the nature of 
the country, are almost the only vehicles in use, 
even with the English, are singular-looking con- 
veyances. First of all comes, full drive, a wild- 
ish-looking little horse in shafts, and by its 
side, at along swinging trot, runs the bare-footed 
calesheer, his immense night-cap alternately 
sweeping one shoulder or the other, as the sun 
orrain requires the additional defence. Then, not 
upon springs, comes a sort of box or sedan 
chair, supposed to carry two, though that number 
is frequently doubled, nay, trebled. Last of all, 
like an after-thought, comes tearing away, a pair 
of wheels; and in this machine, off the traveller 
jolts, apparently to the imminent danger of dis- 

ocation either to his neck or limbs; but, though 








I frequently wished Cinderella's kind god-mother 
would have transmuted one of the enormotis 
pumpkins sold in the market into a coach for 
my accommodation, I believe accidents are of 
very rare occurrence.” i. 94—102. 

What a pity it is that a lady who can write 
so pleasantly, and describe so well, and give 
such graphic pictures of the living reality, should 
adulterate her volumes with dull nonsense out 
of other people’s. The following is her account 
of the Camseen :— 

“On the 17th, the morning was lovely, but 
soon afterwards a dense and heavy fog came on, 
which lasted for an hour or two, and then the 
Camseen, or Hamseen, began to blow: the ter- 
rible wind which prevails more or less for fifty 
days in Egypt during the spring, and whose 
effects are so dreadful, that were it to continue 
for more than two or three days consecutively, 
all animated nature would be destroyed. It has 
the enervating and dispiriting effects of the 
Sirocco, and sweeping across the deserts of 
Africa, it brings with it dense and moving clouds 
of sand. Though every window and door was 
closed, all parts of the house were filled with it, 
and it penetrated into our hair, our food, and 
our dress. Fancy to yourself the most dense 
and gloomy November London fog you ever 
saw, with a dark and lurid atmosphere, impreg- 
nated with dust, and accompanied by a hollow 
mournful sound, and you will have a faint idea 
of the Camseen; but the blast heats instead of 
cooling; the skin is parched, and a violent 
thirst ensues, which it is almost impossible to 
assuage. It blew incessantly for three days, 
with but one short interval, when a shower of 
rain fell for twenty minutes, and Mr. Salt ob- 
served he had never seen it more violent. This 
wind is most unhealthy, and is generally the 
precursor of that dreadful scourge the plague. 
Several accidents had already occurred in Alex- 
andria, which is the delicate way of announcing 
its commencement, and we were consequently 
anxious to set off before it had more generally 
spread.”’ i. 118-19. 

Of the Delta she observes, 

“We saw nothing of the so much boasted 
fertility of the Delta, and the country was by no 
means as luxuriant as is customary in the im- 
mediate vicinity of rivers in general. The land 
appeared all arable, and a very light soil; there 
was no pasture; but there were wheat, barley, 
flax, and quantities of melon beds, with which 
many of the numerous islets were entirely co- 
vered. The Nile was very low, and the sailors 
were constantly obliged to jump into the water, 
to push the boat off a sandbank, or to tow it along 
the banks. We passed numerous buffaloes wal- 
lowing in the water, their noses upturned to 
Heaven, quaffing the ambient air; and there 
were beautiful white batta birds, standing and 
admiring themselves in the river. The scenery, 
on the whole, was very monotonous, but the 
climate was delightful, the heat being pleasantly 
attempered by fresh breezes. A fine cloudless 
sky—a wide dusky-brown river, which frequently 
assumed the appearance of a lake—low shelving 
banks—small mud villages, with a few date and 
other fruit-trees—a lone mosque—Fellahs tilling 
the ground, and planting melons—half naked 
countrymen fishing—women in their blue dress 
carrying water—the ox turning water-mills— 
the cooing of doves—the cawing of rooks—the 
cry of the pee-wit—and the sweet notes of the 
bulbul—were the chiefs sounds and sights that 
greeted us between Alexandria and Cairo. The 
banks were occasionally perforated most regularly 
and curiously in perfectly straight lines, by the 
sand swallow, to the number, perhaps, of a 
thousand holes, and the male birds kept watch 
in front of each domicile. At Sallaggar the 
| ground was covered with the Convolvulus arven- 
| sis; I thought of Rousseau, and ‘ voila la per- 
; Yanche,’ as home and all its charms rose to niy 
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mind, and Linvoluntarily exclaimed, ‘ This grows 
at Windmill Hill!” i, 131—32. 

We must here quote, though we fear our mu- 
tilation will hardly compress it into extractable 
size, a very pleasant account of a visit to the 
Pyramids. 

“The 2nd of May was the day appointed for 
our pic-nic to the Pyramids. We started long 
before day-break, and traversed the streets of 
Cairo by the lurid light of flambeaux. Soon after 
we passed the gates of the city, the Stars ‘ ’gan 
to pale their ineffectual light,’ and ‘ young-eyed 
day,’ appeared in the East, whilst a flood of 
liquid amber proclaimed the approach of the 
sun, and every minaret, cupola, and airy grove 
of date-trees was tinged with a roseate hue, or 
burnished with living gold. The air was fresh 
even to coolness, as we were ferried over the 
Nile, and right glad were we to hail the glorious 
luminary as he appeared above the horizon.” 
The travellers passed the island of Rhoda—the 
village of Ghiza, and then crossed “ a very fer- 
tile plain, covered with corn, where we could 
have imagined the Pyramids were close to us; 
but their immensity deceived us, for they were 
still several miles distant. We then came toa 
barren tract, where were goats browsing, buffa- 
loes ruminating, camels grazing, and several 
Bedouin encampments. The men were ‘ sitting 
in the tent door in the heat of the day;’ the 
women were within, working at the mill, and 
making bread. The Sheiks came forward and 
saluted us most respectfully, and when they saw 
me, they called out ‘ Haram.’ 

“ As we wound along the plain, you cannot 
conceive how picturesque our party appeared. 
The heavily-armed Janissaries—Osman in his 
Mameluke dress—some of our English friends 
in their splendid Turkish costumes, rich in 
scarlet and crimson, green, blue, and gold—our 
Turkish, Arab, and Indian attendants, whose 
dark complexions, wild countenances, and fan- 
tastic dresses, harmonized well with the scene, 
and I could have fancied we were a caravan 
bound to Mecca, or a party flying to the Desert 
for safety. I,in my English attife, was the only 
humdrum among the whole, and perhaps the 
only one who could have walked in London 
without being mobbed. 

“* By the time 

The sultry sun had gain’d the middle sky, 
we came into the neighbourhood of the Sphynx; 
the Sphynx, of which every one has heard so 
much, and here the soil presented such immense 
fissures, and such heavy beds of sand, that whilst 
wrapped no doubt in some very sublime specu- 
lation, down fell my donkey, and over its head 
went I, * * * The Sphynx presented an 
African countenance, and her hair was dressed 
much in the same style with my Nubian friends 
in the Slave-market. The sand, which at times 
has been cleared away, has again collected, and 
it was at this time nearly embedded in it. 

“ We at length reached the Pyramids, which 
were founded by Cheops, Cephrenes, and Myce- 
rinus, between 815 and 1032 years before Christ, 
and which stand in the Desert, as if intended 
for the time-pieces of creation, by which the 
flight of centuries may be counted, as by the 
nomons of our dial we reckon that of hours. 
here is nothing in their immediaie vicinity with 
which to compare them, and their very immen- 
sity deceives the spectator. They rather look 
like excavated mountains, than edifices reared 
by man, and it is only by out own insignificance 
that we can comprehend their enormous mag- 
nitude. We all immediately commenced the 
labour of ascending. * * My heavy cloth 
habit was but too ill suited for the attempt, and 
I soon found neither my courage nor my strength 
were adequate to the undertaking. I however 
did not relinquish it till I hadsbeen repeatedly 
entreated to desist, and I was at length glad to 
veil my cowardice under the pietence of con- 
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jugal obedience, as C—— was really seriously 
alarmed for my safety. I therefore accepted 
Osman’s proffered services, and remained with 
him, (é@te-d-téte, for about half an hour, sus- 
pended, like Mahomet’s coffin, between heaven 
and earth, upen the north-east angle of the Py- 
ramid of Cheops. It was a curious situation, 
looking over the valley of the Nile on the one 
side, and the immense deserts of Africa on the 
other, surrounded by pyramids and tombs, in 
company with a Scotch Turk! * * * Shortly 
afterwards down came Sheik Chaund, supported 
by two Arabs, saying ‘ his head areal round 
before he could reach the top ;’ and I then con- 
gratulated myself on my prudence in not having 
attempted to proceed farther, the more so, as 
the gentlemen, on their return, all told me I 
had lost nothing but the honour of carving my 
initials on the top myself, which, however, was 
done for me by deputy. The descent was truly 
frightful ; I was compelled to jump from stone 
to stone, and one false step would have pre- 
cipitated me to the bottom, and dashed me to 
pieces; but, however, after all our exertions, 
perils, and dangers were over, I do not think 
we ever had a more amusing repast, than that 
we partuok of, = on the ground, something 
in the Arab style, in a sort of recess, over the 
door of the great Pyramid of Cheops, and under 
tlie shelter of some huge projecting stones. At 
its conclusion, a saddle being brought for my 
pillow, I partook of the general siesta, sleeping 
undisturbed by the ghost of Cheops, till it was 
time to visit the interior of the Pyramid; and 
this, having the fair Pekuah’s fate fresh in my 
mind, I was determined nothing should prevent 
my exploring. Osman pioneered, holding my 
hand, and conducting me up and down, through 
passages, dark, steep, narrow, and more gloomy 
than imagination can fancy, till we reached the 
King’s chamber, a large and lofty room, with a 
flat roof, formed of immense blocks of granite, 
and with a sarcophagus hewn out of one tre- 
mendous piece, placed considerably out of the 
centre, which resisted our every endeavour to 
break off a piece by way of trophy. 

“ The flickering light of the flambeaux glared 
strangely and terribly upon the dark walls, 
throwing each individual into bold relief; and, 
as our voices resounded in the sepulchral cham- 
ber, methought they had a hollow and unearthly 
sound. The approach to this room was very un- 
pleasant; the gentlemen strode from side. to 
side over a dark abyss, small holes being cut for 
their feet; but I ascended by a steep, very 
narrow, slippery, and highly-polished ledge, or 
abutment, of granite. The return was even 
worse thar descending the Pyramid, and I 
could but think of the terrific bridge of a hair’s 
breadth over which faithful Mussulmans pass to 
Paradise. I once nearly lost my footing, when 
I was fortunately caught by the nervous grasp 
of one of the Arab attendants; but my sensa- 
tions were more dreadful at the instant than I 
can describe, and on emerging from the dark 
passages, after visiting the Queen’s chamber, 
which is smaller than the King’s, and has a 
vaulted roof and a recess, glad indeed was I 
again to greet the cheerful light of day, and to 
breathe once more a purer atmosphere. Some 
of the party descended into the Well, and found 
dust and dirt, bats and darkness, for their 
trouble ; and they also paid a visit to the Pyra- 
mid of Cephrenes. In the cool of the evening 
we returned home, stopping to see a young hip- 
popotamus in a tank, where it plunged and 
floundered about, and opened its wide and ugly 
mouth, and displayed its fish-like neck with 
great self-complacency. It however seemed 
good-natured, and allowed C to pat it like 
a dog.” i. 156—63. 

With this long extract we must ¢lose out 
present notice— but shall renew the subject next 
week ;—anud we assure Mrs. Elwood, that we 








have spoken rather in sorrow than in anger— 
out of respect for her unquestionable talent, and 
not in derogation of it. 








The Life of Samuel Johnson. By James Boswell, 
London, 1880. Sharpe. 


Boswe.u’s Life of Johnson, though not 
written in the compact and condensed spirit 
of a work destined to travel far into pees, 
is, nevertheless, one of the most readable and 
entertaining books in the language. ‘The 
author names ten thousand nameless men, 
and relates ten thousand little trifling things, 
and squanders praise on all and sundry: and 
for the character of the Sage himself, we 
have him with all the precision and detail of 
miniature, and with all the vigour and ex- 
pansion of a full-length. He is at once sen- 
sual and moral, capricious and candid, saga- 
cious and absurd—with an acute apprehen- 
sion, a sarcastic bitterness of remark, a 
colossal weight of wit, and now and then such 
unexpected kindliness of nature—such un- 
bounded benevolence of heart—that we can- 
not but admire him most heartily. The book 
which contains all this has, hitherto, been in 
four volumes octavo, price thirty-six shillings: 
itis now to be had in a very neat duodecimo, 
price twelve shillings. Whoever desires to 
carry instruction and amusement for ten days 
in their coat-pocket, may put in Sharpe’s 
edition of Boswell’s Johnson, and so set wet 
days and dull company at defiance. From a 
shrewd and cunning hand we may soon ex- 
pect a very splendid edition of this fascina- 
ting book—Croker, who 
Critiques writes on other men, 
And Hypers upon them agen, 

has been employed for some time enlarging 
and illustrating it. He has, we know, ob- 
tained half a volume of curious original 
matter from Sir Walter Scott and others of 
the northern literati, respecting the visit which 
the Sage paid to Scotland—we expect much 
from the sarcastic shrewdness and searching 
spirit of the witty secretary. 








Comédies d’ Aristophane. 'Traduites du Grec, par 
M. Artaud. Paris, 1830. Brissot-Thivars. 


Tue admirers of antiquity are sometimes a little 
inconsistent in their passion. They, for example, 
entertain a high opinion of the Athenians, and, 
at the same time, speak in terms of approbation 
and eulogy of Aristophanes, the man who has 
painted those very Athenians in the blackest 
possible colours. But, either Aristophanes is a 
lying satirist, a malignant, unprincipled, foul- 
mouthed buffoon, or “the great democracy” 
was the most despicable body politic that ever 
usurped the name of State. 

There can, we imagine, be but one opinion 
respecting the genius of Aristophanes. It is 
impossible even to glance over his works with- 
out experiencing those emotions, and that en- 
thusiasm and sympathy which the works of 
genius alone can inspire. In spite of the most 
licentious extravagance, and the grossest bad 
taste, united but too frequently to a daring con- 
tempt of religion and virtue, no man can deny 
that nature has frequently been successfully 
painted by Aristophanes—that his representa- 


| tions are vivid as life itselfi—that there is a vi- 


gour, a force, and an animation in his dialogues, 
which bear down all opposition, and put to flight 
in an instant the determination not to be pleased. 
You are conscious, while reading him, that you 
are in the hands of a species of magician, who 





possesses the power to cause you, in spite of 
yourself, to behold everything in a wrong light, 
to make beauty appear deformity, and virtue 
vice; but you in vain endeavour to break the 
spell. You have put your foot upon enchanted 
ground, and are no longer at liberty to act or 
think as you please. You proceed, therefore, 
under his guidance, from atrocity to atrocity; 
and, though inwardly blushing at your own con- 
duct, find yourself laughing at whatever is most 
venerable and sacred among men—at genius, 
and freedom, and virtue. 

This, we are persuaded, is the light in which 
every one who has the interests of humanity at 
heart must view the Athenian comic writer ; nor, 
however painful it may be to think so, is this at 
all extraordinary in the history of literature. 
Talents of a very high order are often the con- 
comitants of malignity and moral depravity, and 
are employed in the dirty work of detraction, 
inspired by envy, by spleen, by humiliated va- 
nity. This man, Aristophanes, endowed with 
an imagination of amazing fertility and vigour, 
with an intellect of singular acuteness and force, 
and with exhaustless wit, made use of his dis- 
tinguished abilities during the whole of his life 
in blackening Socrates and Euripides, and in 
exposing the religion and institutions of his 
country to the laughter of the ribaldrous and 
obscene. Yet, strange and absurd as it may 
seem, it is to this unprincipled and base buffoon, 
who, drunk with the consciousness of power, 
rioted in slander and malevolence, that modern 
writers sometimes resort for proofs of the weak- 
nesses and follies of the people of Athens!—to 
this man, who one day represents Lamachus, a 
distinguished contemporary general, as a vaitt 
coward, and the next day lifts him as a hero to 
the skies !—to him, who speaks of Socrates as 
an atheistical sophist, denying all virtue, and 
setting up the exhalations of the earth as Gods; 
and of Euripides as a wretclied poetaster, with- 
out taste and without genius! 

We will not, however, deny that with care 
and judgment much valuable illustration of 
Athenian manners may not be derived from this 
writer. Where he had no particular interest in 
misrepresenting things, he no doubt adhered 
for the most part to truth; we say for the most 
part, because a man long accustomed to indulge 
his satirical humour will sometimes distort facts 
when no motive for doing so is discoverable. It 
is for the interest of truth, however, that the 
character of Aristophanes should be thoroughly 
understood, because some of the gravest charges 
brought by certain modern authors against the 
people of Athens are based upon the assertions 
of this writer; but his character can never be 
satisfactorily comprehended from the criticisms 
and descriptions of historiansor rhetoricians. To 
understand exactly what manner of man he was, 
his works must be studied, which, with the aid 
of M. Artaud, they may now be, not only without 
trouble, but with great positive pleasure. The 
translation, as all translations of the kind should 
be, isin prose, and represents with considerable 
vivacity and ability the spirit of the original. 

The reader is of course aware that Aristo- 
phanes flourished during the Peloponnesian war, 
and was contemporary with Socrates, Euripides, 
Plato, Agathon, and a number of great men, 
whose names have shed a lustre upon that period. 
He addressed himself, however, rather to the 
populace than to the people, and took advan- 
tage of the unsettled state of the times, to utter 
things which, in a more tranquil and orderly 
period, would not have been endured. Yet, even 
in that period of calamity and confusion, his 
effrontery was often repressed, and his pieces 
hissed off the stage. Modern readers, who do 
not advert to this circumstance, frequently ex- 
press their astonishment that the polished and 
refined Athenians should have listened to his 
coarse jésts and shameless ribaldry ; but, in the 
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first place, it is extremely probable that much 
of the obscenity which now appears in the plays 
was added afterwards, when they were published ; 
and secondly, the Athenians, as we have observed, 
did not listen to many of his pieces, but expressed 
their disapprobation and disgust in a way of 
which he himself frequently complains. 

Several eminent critics, and Plutarch among 
the rest, have reproached Aristophanes with not 
making his personages speak in character; and 
this, together with other considerations, con- 
vinces us that he was regarded by the ancients 
themselves rather as an able caricaturist than 
as a faithful painter of manners. Still, a modern 
critic, of much learning and ability, has under- 
taken to reply to this objection, which he does in 
the following manner :—“ But it will be seen 
from the characters censured that this objection 
falls to the ground of itself; and it will be suffi- 
cient here to remark that a poet who drew not 
merely imaginary beings, but real individuals, 
well known persons, citizens whom he mentioned 
by name, whom he represented with their usual 
dress and their natural features, whom, if I may 
hazard the expression, he marked with a hot 
iron in the presence of an extremely proud and 
satirical people, could not be wanting in this 
particular point. His fortunate licentiousness 
is his most unanswerable apology upon this 
head. He exposed himself, however, had he 
given displeasure, to the fate of Eupolis, who, 
during the performance of one of his comedies 
called the ‘ Drowned Mea,’ in which he impru- 
dently satirized private individuals, was seized 
and drowned much more effectually than the 
persons whom he had ventured to drown in 
effigies upon the stage.” 

But this apology amounts to nothing at all; 
for, if such reasoning be just, every libeller who 
escapes condign punishment must be thought to 
have uttered nothing but the truth. Besides, we 
know that at least in two memorable instances 
his pictures of men are most untrue; that is, in 
the case of Socrates and Euripides, who bear no 
more resemblance to his portraits, “ than we,” 
as Hamlet says, “to Hercules.” Still, it must 
be confessed that the success of his enmity 
against Socrates is not so very surprising, when 
we come carefully to consider it, as at first sight 
it appears to be; for, it is not greatly to be 
wondered at that his malignant and incessant 
libels should have at length spirited up a vicious 
party in the state against that divine man, when 
we find that even to this day those libels con- 
tinue to wound, like poisoned arrows which 
kill for ages after they have been dipped in the 
venom. Brumoy, an able writer, and not, per- 
haps, a bad man, seduced by his partiality for 
the author whom he had greatly studied, and 
animated, like all other Jesuits, by a hatred for 
philosophy, accuses Plutarch, /lian, and other 
philosophical writers, of being actuated by 
spleen in their censures of this audacious li- 
beller. Brumoy, with an ingenuity which does 
him great credit, has turned the tables upon the 
philosophers ; for, whereas the latter had always 
been accustomed to dwell upon the implacability 
of the “ odium theologicum,” our critical Jesuit, 
to be even with them, attributes this implaca- 
bility to the searchers after wisdom, and says, in 
fact, that of all men it is the wise and the good 
who hate with most pertinacity! This doctrine 
being somewhat new and extraordinary, it re- 
quired considerable ability to expound and 
enforce it; and, it must be owned, the Pere 
Brumoy has executed his task with remarkable 
adroitness and nicety. In the first place he 
contrives with infinite skill to confound the phi- 
losopher with the sophist, in the mind of the 
reader—* un ennemi philosophe et sophiste”— 
says he; and then comes in, just at the tail of 
the period, an attack upon Socrates himself, who 
is denominated “un amorceur d’esprit’””—an in- 
tellectual cozener ! Then we are told that genius, 





for in this sense the word esprit is here used, is 
of all human qualities that which is most free, 
and most jealous of itsfreedom. You may, says 
our modern sophist, attack a man’s fortune, his 
life, his reputation with impunity—provided you 
insinuate nothing against his understanding. 
He argues moreover, that a philosophical enemy 
will allow his antagonist the possession of no 
good quality—that the Platonicians, for example, 
will never forgive Aristophanes the having been 
perhaps the principal cause of the murder of 
Socrates, or concede him either taste or genius. 
Yet, alittle farther back, itis upon the testimony 
of Plato himself that our honest Jesuit builds his 
chief argument in favour of his author. Strange 
and absurd inconsistency ! 

That mankind never learn by the lapse of 
years to regard a villain with complacency, is a 
fortunate circumstance for virtue; and it is ex- 
tremely true, that the disciples of Plato, or, in 
other words, honest and good men, will never 
regard Aristophanes, morally considered, in any 
other light than as a base and worthless libeller. 
But that they deny him the praise of having 
possessed genius, is no less untrue than that 
Socrates was a charlatan, or, in other words, a 
pagan Jesuit. Philosophers must submit, how- 
ever, to be libelled now as of old; and to reckon 
among their enemies, all those who live by de- 
ception, hypocrisy, and cunning. M. Artaud, 
alluding, perhaps, to these passages, informs his 
readers in a note at the end of the discourse of 
Pere Brumoy, that, although he had thought 
proper to reprint it, he by no means adopted all 
the opinions contained in it. We are not at all 
sorry that he has preserved the discourse ; but, 
at the same time, it must be confessed that 
something more was to be expected from so 
clever atranslator. He should, at least, in our 
opinion, have given us his own views of the 
character and writings of Aristophanes, more 
especially as they have recently been made the 
subject of much discussion in France, Germany, 
and England. Schleiermacher, Wolff, Ast, 
Mitchell, and others, have contended that Aris- 
tophanes was innocent of the death of Socrates, 
first, because the trial of the great philosopher 
did not take place until twenty-three years after 
the piece called the “ Clouds,’’was acted; secondly, 
because Plato, the disciple and friend of Socra- 
tes, speaks respectfully of the comic writer, and 
introduces him, in his “ Banquet,’ conversing 
with the philosopher, and the most distinguished 
of his friends, in a very amicable manner ; thirdly, 
because the same Plato, on another occasion, 
composed a complimentary distich upon this 
great satirist of his master, which has been 
translated into English as follows :— 

The Graces searching wide to find a temple that might 
ne’er decay, 

The soul of Aristophanes at length discovered in their 
way. 

We may, perhaps, concede with M. Victor 
Cousin, that, when Aristophanes composed the 
“Clouds,” he had no expectation and no desire 
that it should cause the death of the man he so 
malignantly lampooned; but this is one of the 
awful characteristics of calumny, that, when 
once shot, like a bolt, from the hand of its 
master, it may produce effects infinitely more 
disastrous and terrible than was originally in- 
tended. Being aware that this question had 
been much agitated since the time of Brumoy, 
and chiefly by authors still living, it was, we 
think, the duty of M. Artaud to have entered 
the lists for or against Aristophanes ; or, if he 
thought proper, to sum up the case, and 
leave it for his readers to decide. At present 
we must have recourse to other sources if we 
would know anything of this dispute, which is 
not, we believe, once alluded to by the transla- 
tor; though it is not a mere literary combat 
concerning some trifling points of criticism, but 
a graye and interesting debate, which must ter- 





minate, if it ever terminate, in ranking Aristo- 
phanes among the most mischievous or the most 
injured of mankind. 

Passing from this question to another—it is 
pretended by many, that the reading of authors 
of this class is too difficult to yield any very 
considerable degree of pleasure, because, we are 
told, they contain so many allusions to points of 
manners now forgotten, to facts noticed by no 
historian, to opinions which have long ceased to 
inhabit the minds of men. Difficulties there no 
doubt are in all ancient, nay, in all foreign wri- 
ters; and, perhaps, were we to go further, and 
add, in all great writers, whether ancient or 
modern, we should not say too much. But 
wherefore do we spend so many years at schools 
and universities, in the study of the languages 
of antiquity, if it be not that we may be able to 
comprehend the character and niceties of ancient 
literature, manners, and institutions? We are, 
in general, much better informed respecting 
Athenian manners, than we are respecting Ger- 
man or Spanish manners; and, were our studies 
well regulated, and our time well employed, 
perhaps our knowledge of the manners of every 
nation in the world, ancient and modern, might 
be as complete and satisfactory as our knowledge 
of those of Athens. At all events there should 
be few allusions in Aristophanes, whether to 
opinions, manners, or facts, which a well-educated 
man could not comprehend. 

To remove the above-mentioned difficulties, 
translators usually have recourse to notes, which, 
if sufficiently copious, would certuinly answer 
the purpose ; but, unhappily, few men have the 
tact to perceive how much it is necessary to ex- 
plain, and where explanation becomes tedious 
and useless. It may, however, be laid down as 
a general rule, that all notes pointing out the 
beauties or defects of an author, are useless and 
impertinent, since every reader, who deserves 
to have a book to read, is able to discover all 
those things for himself; and such as cannot, 
are only rendered pedantic and conceited by 
having ideas put into their minds, which could 
never have grown up there naturally. M. Artaud 
is much too sparing of his notes. Numerous 
passages, which must present considerable dif- 
ficulties to the unclassical, that is, the general 
reader, are left without any explanation what- 
ever; and frequently, when an explanation is 
attempted to be given, it is short and unsatisfac- 
tory. In a second edition these defects may 
easily be removed. 








De L’ Orme. By the Author of “ Richelieu” and 
“Darnley.” 3 vols. London, 1830, Colburn 
& Bentley. 


ALL things seem following the seasons; and as 
great-coats and sea-coal fires have come upon us 
unexpectedly in mid-August, the booksellers have 
been deccived into the belief that it was winter, 
and are publishing again with renewed vigour. 
We have a dozen volumes on our table, every 
one of which ought, at this time of the year, to 
be welcome as gracing our pages with a novelty ; 
instead of this, we are oppressed with novelties. 
“ De L’Orme,” however, cannot be deferred, as 
the writer is a man of known talent. “The Alex- 
andrians” have the entrée—Mr. Grattan—we re- 
gret it—but the Heir of Bruges must allow 
precedence to our own countrywomen—Lady 
Charlotte Bury and Mrs. Elwood occupy our 
pages on this occasion, and important works 
cannot be neglected because you have a little 
fashionable fame. 'The table is full—next week 
we hope to have room for you all. 
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A Journal of the Heart. Edited by the Au- 
thoress of “ Flirtation.” London, 1830. 
Colburn & Bentley. 


Ir is notorious enough to our readers that the 
title-page of one of Messrs. Colburn & Bent- 
ley’s volumes is no index to the contents. We 
have exposed this deception heretofore, and shall 
not fear to do so upon all occasions hereafter, 
although these gentlemen have so little regard 
for the weak nerves of critics—they fly so un- 
ceremoniously to lawyers, and scatter about 
such fearful denunciations of prosecutions, that 
we have already shrunk from fourteen stone, 
with the thews and muscles of gladiators, to 
poor attenuated, consumptive, interesting gen- 
tlemen. We indeed look upon ourselves as 
already ticketed and labelled, and about to be 
added to the bead-roll of martyrs ;—but no mat- 
ter—“ it is the cause, it is the cause, my soul!” 

Of course the volume is no more a Journal of 
a Heart (if the phrase have any meaning), than 
of a voyage to the Loo Choo Islands—which 
sailors would call a log-book—and we are rather 
surprised that Lady Charlotte Bury should have 
been aiding and abetting in so paltry a ma- 
neeuvre. 

It is a collection of didactic tales for the in- 
struction of ladies and their daughters, inter- 
spersed with some poetry of the same sort, a few 
chapters of pretty, amiable, ladylike moralizing, 
and a good deal of other izing to which the 
reader will attach, in the proper place, the two 
syllables ser-mon, to make a proper compound 
word of it, with a few scattered sentences of 
common-place about the heart, wrought in to 
give some excuse for the unnatural title. 

To write a true journal of the heart, that is, 
of those feelings and perceptions which arise 
daily in a reflective, and, withal, sensitive mind, 
such as shall be interesting to the literary who 
have studied the confessions of the intense 
Rousseau, or to the pious who have compared 
their experiences with the metaphysical keenness 
of the Cardiphonia, the elaborate “ utterance 
of the heart’ of the amiable John Newton,—is 
no light matter, and is not for every one, even in 
these writing days, to attempt. But in so far as 
the noble authoress of “ Flirtation’’ has aimed 
at giving a transcript of her own feelings and 
reflections upon this world and its ways, she has 
done it, if not in a very original, or even con- 
densed style, yet still in a manner sufficiently 
pleasant and instructive. The piety indeed is 
sometimes a little too obtrusive, and occasion- 
ally assumes a sing-song tone in its redolency 
of common-place, which not even the pious who 
have any remains of taste can well bear; never- 
theless, the little of the reflective and essayical 
which the volume contains, shows the authoress 
in a point of view so perfectly amiable, gentle, 
and benevolent, and, withal, so anxious to con- 
vey warning and instruction, that we, of the 
republic of letters, are almost in love with the 
aristocratic authoress, who, coming into that 
republic, shows so enthusiastic and self-hum- 
bling an affection for her species,—if we might 
dare to be in love with one whom the world re- 
members as the once peerless daughter of the 
Duke of Argyle. 

But it is time we should allow the book to 
speak for itself. Lady Charlotte begins some- 
what in the form of a diary or common-place 
book, and, the season being supposed to be 
winter, paints the horrors of a hard frost to the 
poor, and appeals to the rich who, are clothed 
in purple and fine linen, and fare luxuriously 
every day, with much feeling. 

“ Persons whose gentle feelings (and there are 
very selfish luxurious persons who, strange to 
say, have very gentle feelings,) are so closed up 
in the fat of luxury, that they do not sce with 
their own eyes clearly, though they see a little, 
who are fenced about with fictitious circum- 





stances and fictitious people, so that their own 
fine natures have not free play; these persons, 
glad to get rid of the uneasy sensations which 
sometimes assail them, in regard to gifts abused 
and talents unemployed, lay the flattering unction 
to their souls, that they only lead the life other 
people of their own qualibre live ; and when, if 
ever they are applied to for charity, they content 
themselves by saying that there is more done in 
England for the poor than in any other nation 
under heaven—that half of the casual applicants 
are mere rogues, who do not deserve mercy, 
and ought to be sent to the tread-mill, or the 
house of correction—that it would only be en- 
couraging vice, and robbing themselves of the 
means to do good to others, were they to give 
them money, and many such hollow reasonings 
as these; but do they examine into the truth of 
the case they thus prejudge? I fear never: for 
half the persons who make these answers, only 
do so to avoid trouble; they would readily put 
their hands in their pockets and take out a 
handful of coin were it there, but they, in fact, 
have no money, and they do not care to give up 
their time, or their interest, or their exertions, 
because indolence is the habit of their lives. 
Oh! think if one human creature perishes, 
owing to one’s own carelessness or laziness, 
what account shall we give of the transaction, 
when account we must? There are many per- 
sons, it is true, and these of the highest rank, 
who have zo money, no ready-money, not even 
a sixpence; ask one of these but for a sixpence, 
they will apply to his, or her, servant for it; 
how should they have any, when it is forestalled 
months before it is due to them? ‘This isa 
melancholy truth; but if it be the case, ought 
not such persons, so faulty themselves, to have 
the greater commiseration for the faults of 
others? Oh! let not such avoid the calls of 
compassion, or turn a deaf ear to the voice of 
any supplicant! and if they are wicked or worth- 
less, why should any of us, good or bad, turn 
from them? Are any of us so perfect that we 
need not to supplicate a higher hand? Why 
should we turn away from the wicked and the 
worthless when they are in distress? We often- 
times do far otherwise when they are in prospe- 
rity! How dare we do so? what would become 
of us if God did so to us ?—a morsel of bread— 
a shelter from the intense cold of such a day as 
this, would never be thrown away; how can we 
tell they may not repent and be reclaimed ? 
Give the suffering sinner every chance of repen- 
tance in your power. The sun shines on the 
just and the unjust.” 

We think it will be very evident to the 
amiable and pious perusers of this pleasing vo- 
lume, that we are not among those of whom her 
ladyship speaks (not without some justice) in 
the following passage :— 

“There is a spirit of depreciation in the pre- 
sent times, or rather among the idle and the 
dissolute of all times, whose baneful influence, 
like that ascribed to the Upas, extends far beyond 
its immediate shade. Nothing thrives that meets 
this blasting atmosphere. All opening flowers 
of genius are withered in the bud, and sceptical 
doubts and heartless criticism wholly deface, or, 
at least partially deform, the beauties to which 
it cannot attain. Those who neither can nor 
will labour to improve themselves, endure not 
the improvement of others: and where every 
vote of approving intellect is given against their 
sensual pursuits, how can it be suspected they 
should do otherwise than endeavour to set at 
nought the sentence by which they receive self- 
condemnation ?”’ 

And being somewhat of an enemy to our craft, 
wherein she thinks ridicule is not always ap- 
plied with perfect justice, she adds indulgently, 

“ But the fresh and natural delight of an in- 
nocent mind, open to the reception of all that is 
fair and good, will revel in the multitude of de- 





lightful works in literature, which are daily 
making their appearance; any one of which, had 
it come forth years ago, when mental labour was 
more valued, and animal, money-getting pur- 
suits less generally the taint and infection of 
the public, would have made the fame of their 
authors, and embalmed their memories in the 
fragrance of well-merited and enduring praise.” 

This isall very specious, but itis only the truth. 
Ten thousand times more mischief is done by 
pufting and commendation than by all the wea- 
pons of ridicule that critic ever wielded. The 
slow ripening of genius—the indefatigable per- 
severance of learning, have no chance in this 
age. Leaving literature to fight its own battles, 
good books would have theirsale, and precedence, 
and honour—for honest men and honest critics 
would commend them; but what a publisher 
wants is commendation for his bad books. Now 
we will suppose that this Journal of a Heart 
was utterly contemptible, or which is more true, 
and therefore more illustrative, the first volume 
of the Juvenile Library:—ridicule (of which 
Lady Charlotte thinks with such horror) would 
have consigned it, as we did, to the trunk-maker’s, 
and honesty would have recommended, as we 
did in the same number, Pryse Gordon's 
Memoirs, as a good gossiping entertaining vo- 
lume, by the same publishers. Would Messrs. 
Colburn & Bentley thank us for this? Assu- 
redly not. What they wanted was, commenda- 
tion for the bad book and the costly speculation. 
Now, suppose that Mr. Colburn was proprietor, 
in whole or in part, of the Literary Gazette— 
the Court Journal—the Sunday Times—the 
United Service Journal—the New Monthly 
Magazine ;—and suppose he could, in addition, 
insert false and impudent commendation of his 
volume, for a few shillings, in other papers, 
where they would pass for the honest criticism 
of the Editor—could he not with such means 
and appliances puff the Juvenile into a sale in 
defiance of our scorn and ridicule ?—by whom 
then would be the injury done to literature? for 
it is in literature as in alms-giving, the good 
and deserving are robbed of that which is given 
to the idle and the unworthy; men’s charities 
have their limits, and so have their pockets. We 
merely put the case hypothetically, but criti- 
cism is not strong enough to bear all the literary 
offences of the age—a great deal more mischief 
is done by puffing and pampering imbecility 
than strangling astray genius. We now return 
to the work before us. 

The tales, of which there are several, appa- 
rently by different hands, and of which, as we 
said, great part of the volume is composed, are 
not without a subdued kind of merit ; but some 
parts of them are far too much in the common 
gossiping style for our taste, and afford hardly 
any passage that we would quote with satisfac- 
tion. The last, and perhaps the best of them, 
contains the following, upon the life of a Nun, 
which we like because it is not common-place, 
and is probably very near the real truth. 

“ People may say of convents what they please; 
and, as compulsory retreats I have no doubt the 
worst that can be said has been justifiable and 
justified ; but Notre Dame was to me a heaven 
upon earth, and whenever in the lowness of 
spirits, which sometimes oppresses every one, I 
have been inclined to brood over my loneliness 
and kinlessness, the visions of desolation have 
driven my thoughts there as to a lovely garden, 
where all the flowers of tenderness and love 
flourished and bloomed around me. No doubt 
our nuns were shut out from many of the active 
duties of life, but they were by no means cum- 
berers of the ground, or unprofitable members 
of the human community. They were all women 
of high birth, and had they been living in the 
world, would probably have been of no use on 
earth, but to spend money, and fill a drawing- 
room, as too many fashionable ladics show us 
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every day. There were ten of these nuns, and 
they educated thirty girls, teaching scripture 
history exceedingly well from pictures ; the lives 
of the patriarchs, the Jewish rulers, and prophets, 
the apostles, and of course, Mrs. Martin added, 
with a smile, the legends of the Fathers, and all 
the Romish saints. Most of the nuns were fine 
musicians, and sang well, besides instructing us 
to play and write; we were allowed to read a 
universal, and a Greek, and a Roman history, 
written for the convent by Pere Depesne. Mil- 
haud’s History of France, all Bossuet’s writings, 
and some few others. We were also taught 
drawing ; geography from a set of Darville’s 
maps, presented to the late abbess by Madame 
St. Pol,—grammar, and embroidery, and fine 
works of every description—those finished, being 
sold for the benefit of the poor. 

“QOur nuns were considered a very learned 
body; they all understood, but did not teach, 
Latin; and three of them were obliged to study 
medicine for the benefit of their own members, 
and the poor, to whom their charities were large. 
They had beautiful gardens, which they managed 
themselves, and their work was expected to pay 
the salaries of the ecclesiastics. Their rule was 
not severe, but very strictly kept.’”’ p. 313-14. 

The feeling that runs through the book, par- 
ticularly in the part written by the authoress 
when she looks over her old letters, and thinks 
of the writers long since dead, or their friendship 
dead, which is much the same, is tender and 
pleasing. The idea expressed in a letter from 
the authoress to Miss Mitford, of making her 
own pet dog and Miss Mitford's dog “ acquaint- 
ed,” is playful and pretty, and in speaking in 
terms of a gentle enthusiasm of the pleasures of 
the country, the contrast she draws between her 
own sort of admiration and that of hunting 
squires and other “horsy and houndy people,” 
is tasteful and lady-like. Yet, besides all this, 
there is a poetical warmth over it, in some parts, 
that reminds us of the feeling of old Izaac Wal- 
ton himself. The following stanzas to two early 
violets, seem to be by Lady Charlotte, and they 
are so warm with this pure feeling that we shall 
quote them :— 

Twins of the spring 
What airs of woodwild sweets 
Lurk in your fragrant leaves: 
What dreams ye bring 
Of early, nameless joys, that youth first greets, 
Ere time the heart bereaves 
Of all its gladness. 


Oh! yague delight, 
Which hails the vernal day 
Of youthful flowery morn, 
With hopes as bright 
As Nature’s robe is gorgeously gay, 
Ere the fresh heart is worn 
By with’ring sadness. 


Oh ! vague delight! 
No more in after day 
Ye ever can return: 
A mildew’d blight 
Obscures the brightness of that matin ray, 
And then we just discern 
Our joys were madness, 


Children of spring ! 
Yet still your blossoms bear 
Power of refined delight, 
Ye bid me sing 
Of dreams and days the vulgar cannot share, 
In fortune’s proud despite 
I give thee welcoming. 


After what has been said, we need scarcely 
add, that though not what it is entitled, this is a 
work that will give much pleasure to the class 
of readers for whom it is intended, and that it 
shows the authoress of “ Flirtation” in a very 
favourable point of view. 

The five unmeaning etchings seem only stuck 
where they are for the purpose of making the 
book disrespectable. 





Discourse on the Millennium, §c. By the Rev. 
Michael Russel, LL.D. 1830. Edinburgh, 
Oliver & Boyd; London, Simpkin & Marshall. 


THERE is, perhaps, no doctrine which has caused 
more controversy in the Christian church than 
what Dr. Russel terms the Millennarian hypo- 
thesis ; and it must be confessed, that, after the 
infinite varieties of opinion which have been de- 
livered upon this perplexing question, it seems 
just as far as ever from being set at rest. Certain 
it is that by much the larger proportion of Chris- 
tians who admit the Bible among their daily and 
familiar studies, acknowledge this to be the 
doctrine of the church, and imagine that their 
opinion is fully authorized by the scriptures of 
the New Testament. They draw their conclu- 
sions most especially from the Revelations of 
St. John (which, as they consider, are confirmed 
by incidental references to this doctrine in the 
writings of the Evangelists and Apostles) ; some 
following thecelebrated Mede, who is fora literal, 
and others the no less celebrated Whitby, who is 
for an allegorical interpretation of the apocalyp- 
tic visions, as far as these relate to the second 
advent of Christ and the 1000 years of the 
heavenly reign. Now, it is certainly clear that if 
we abandon the doctrine of Chiliasmm—a vocable, 
by the way, of the scholiasts—we must likewise 
give up the Apocalypse as an inspired authority, 
because it is unquestionably most definitively 
declared in that book. So that, if we admit 
neither the interpretations of the allegorists nor 
literalists, we can no longer allow the inspiration 
of the prophet of Patmos. 

That the idea of a Millennium was drawn 
from the jejune and cabalistical repositories of 
rabbinical learning, there can be no question, as 
this doctrine was distinctly maintained by the 
Jews some centuries before the birth of Christ; 
but this neither lessens its validity nor its 
claim to credibility, since their notions of the 
Messiah were founded upon the prophecies: 
and although many of those notions were false, 
it does not from thence foliow that none of them 
were true; and even those, no doubt, were often 
fundamentally true, which were either distorted 
by national prejudice, or derived from _per- 
verted interpretations of their scriptures. These 
interpretations were the diagnostics of a degen- 
erate and semi-barbarous age ; but because they 
are to be received with caution, they are not, 
therefore, to be denied altogether. We shall 
find that most of the errors of rabbinical expo- 
sition had their foundation in truth; so that we 
should be careful to distinguish the true from 
the false, and not absolutely deny the existence 
of the one, because we can positively detect the 
presence and predominancy of the other. 

In the volume before us there is a considerable 
pa pd of erudition, together with much sound 
and acute criticism ; but we doubt whether it is 
calculated to become a therapeutic to the doubt- 
ing mind—to restore the wavering, or toconfirm 
the weak. Dr. Russel has certainly investigated 
his subject with great fairness and moderation ; 
and after a very full discussion of the question 
he comes to this conclusion, that the Millennium 
is a mere hypothesis, unsupported by Scripture 
testimony, and, therefore, undeserving of belief. 
To maintain this conclusion, he quotes from one 
of the articles which were drawn up by the 
bishops and other learned men in the convoca- 
tion held at London in the year 1552, which 
declares that “ they who endeavour to revive the 
fable of the Millennariansare therein contrary to 
the Holy Scriptures, and cast themselves down 
headlong into Jewish dotages.”” The fiat, how- 
ever of those “ bishops and other learned men” 
is no more oracular than that of Dr. Russel, or 
of any modern literary junto. 

The Reverend Doctor has, no doubt, success- 
fully shown that the expectation of the Apostles 
ang primitive Christians upon this subject was, 





that the Millennium would be a sabbatical pe- 
riod, and that therefore the seventh millennary 
from the creation was to be the term of the Re- 
deemer’s reigu upon earth, with his resuscitated 
and liying saints. Now, as the time when the 
Millennium was to have commenced, according 
to the notions of these inspired men, and those 
pious persons who immediately succeeded them, 


r has been long past, it follows, upon Dr. Russel’s 
3 P 


view of the subject, that the authenticity of this 
doctrine, supported upon apostolical authority, 
is no longer tenable ; since, if the inspired writers 
erred as to the time, they were equally likely to 
err as to the fact. 

We cannot afford space to enter at length into 
the arguments of those who have taken an op- 
posite view of the matter; but the following con- 
clusion is, however necessarily, forced upon us 
by Dr. Russel’s reasoning—namely, that the con- 
sequences of his views must be to invalidate the 
authority of the evangelical Scriptures, notwith- 
standing the efforts he has made to guard against 
an assumption so subversive of his orthodoxy in 
a specious, but, as we conceive, inconclusive 
vindication of their integrity, by drawing a con- 
venient distinction—convenient as far as his 
argument is concerned—between the inspired 
and non-inspired portions of these divine re- 
cords. 

It is manifest that, ably as Dr. Russel has 
conducted his inquiries, and temperately as he 
has canvassed this difficult question, the gist of 
his reasoning leads to the heterodox conclusion, 
that the inspired propagators of the gospel 
alluded to doctrines as true, which had their 
foundation in error; and that the visions of St. 
John the Divine are mere fictions. It is clearly 
evident, that if the Apostles believed and com- 
municated this doctrine, according to Dr. Rus- 
sel, they believed and communicated what was 
false. Now, if the accredited agents of the Deity, 
whom he had selected for the delivery of divine 
truth, and inspired for that especial purpose, 
disseminated error, how is it possible that we 
should be able te discriminate between what is 
and what is of true in their writings? How, 
we would ask, are we to judge in such a case, 
betwixt what was delivered under the influence 
of inspiration, and what originated from the 
mere suggestions of human reason ? The Doctor 
seems aware of this difficulty, and tries to re- 
move it, but, as we think, unsuccessfully. “ It 
may,” he says, “ appear in the eyes of some, a 
formidable objection to the views now stated, 
that they seem to acknowledge, in the writings 
of the Apostles, a mixture of human opinion 
with the inspired doctrines of the gospel. In 
reply to this, it will surely be admitted, that, in 
matters which respected his personal concerns, 
and even his services in the gospel, St. Paul, 
when he had no special revelation communicated 
to him, wrote from those impressions of proba- 
bility, and even of inclination, which in ordi- 
nary circumstances lead the mind to anticipate 
the scene towards which the course of events or 
the calls of duty, are the most likely to guide its 
exertions; and we know that on several occa- 
sions, such as his intended visit to Ephesus, his 
prospects on this head were not realized.” 

Now, surely it will be allowed that there is a 
vast difference between the declaration of an in- 
tention to make a mere official visit, and the pro- 
pagation ofa very momentous doctrine. The one 
was a thing of no comparative consequence, the 
other was one of direct and paramount import- 
ance. It was not at al! inconsistent with his 
sacred character, that St. Paul, in a familiar 
letter, though, as far as doctrine was concerned, 
writing under the divine influence, should state 
his resolution to do what he eventually did not do. 
It was a mere personal matter of no penne mo- 
ment; but it certainly was a very different affair 
when the apostolical writers taught that to be 
true which had 


no foundation in truth, if we 
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can believe, with Dr. Russel, that they ever did 
so. The cases are not parallel. 

If we once admit that the sacred writers com- 
municated a doctrine, either directly or indi- 
rectly, which was not true, we immediately deny 
their claim to our belief. Neither do we think 
Dr. Russel’s reasoning at all more conclusive, 
where he argues upon the general ignorance of 
the Apostles in order to prove, that, though act- 
ing under the direct influence of the Holy Ghost, 
they frequently alluded to subjects upon which 
they were utterly uninformed, and therefore are 
pertectly valueless as authorities, as far as these 
particulars are concerned. He consequently 
maintains, that a distinction is to be drawn be- 
tween what they delivered from an inspired, and 
what from a natural source. This we admit, if 
the ignorance be made appear; but it does not 
necessarily follow that the Apostles were always 
really ignorant when they appeared to be so. 
We are to recollect that they chiefly instructed 
an uneducated multitude, and therefore, no 
doubt, frequently adapted their precepts. to the 
capacities of those whom they taught, feeding 
them “with milk” rather than “ with meat.” As 
a proof of the Apostles’ ignorance, Dr. Russel 
de to St. Peter’s apparent want of knowledge 
of our mundane system, because he represents the 
heavens as being burned up like a scroll, as if he 
considered the convexity above asa perfect plane. 
But here is nothing to prove Peter's ignorance ; 
whether he knew anything of astronomy or not, 
cannot be shown from his apparent want of in- 
formation in addressing persons who could not 
have understood him had he expressed himself 
in terms implying such knowledge. He may, 
undoubtedly, have had the particular notion re- 
specting the stationary position of this earth, 
which was generally entertained in his time, 
but it is not at all certain that he had. His 
writings do not prove this. His comparing the 
heavens to a scroll, is no proof whatever, for he 
might have made this comparison merely in 
accommodation to the prejudices of those to 
whom he addressed himself. If the majority of 
these were ignorant persons, which no doubt 
they were, as it was not his intention to send 
them a discourse upon the laws of universal 
mechanism, or to initiate them into the recon- 
dite principles of astronomy, but merely to give 
them a just and rational perception of scriptural 
truth, he very naturally adapted his precepts to 
the poy per ion, when he could thereby 
render those recepts more striking and intelli- 
gible. The doctrines which he delivered were 
not at all changed because he enforced them by 





popular illustration; for although he described | 


the heavens as burning like a scroll, he as 
clearly illustrated the final ignition of the world 
as if he had represented it under the truer 
description of a burning sphere. This method 
of instruction was obviouly adopted by the Sa- 
viour on various occasions. In the parable of 
Dives and Lazarus, it is manifest that he ac- 
commodated his illustration to the ideas of the 
Hellenists, who were a good deal imbued with 
the notions of the Greeks relative to the future 
condition of the soul, and the nature of Paradise. 
The whole description respecting the state of 
the accepted beggar and the condemned sen- 
sualist, are obviously borrowed from heathen 
fable ; it is almost an exact picture of the Tar- 
tarus and Elysian Fields of the Greeks. But 
this is, however, no proof that their conceptions 
of Paradise were just, neither is it any proof that 
our Saviour thought so. His object was to im- 
part instruction, and he employed those means 
by which it should be the most readily con- 
veyed. ‘I'he doctrine was the same, whether the 
state of bliss or suffering in futurity were truly 
described or not. 

Upon the whole, our opinion of Dr. Russel’s 
able investigation of the doctrine of Chiliasm 
is, that his arguments have a tendency to weaken 


| 
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the apostolical testimony; since it is most clear 
that the evangelists, and no doubt all the writers 
of the New Testament, believed in this doctrine, 
and that too after they had received the divine 
afflatus on the day of Pentecost. We must say 
that, to us, his reasonings appear inconclusive 
where he endeavours to draw a distinction be- 
tween the inspired and the mere human testi- 
mony of the authors of the New Testament. 
The discourses on “ election,” and “ justifi- 
cation by faith,” are admirable. He has most 
successfully overthrown the “ dotages” of Calvin 
and Beza upon these great points of theological 
disputation. Whitby’s admirable book upon 
“ the five points,” has supplied him with un- 


| answerable arguments, and he has not failed to 





put them in the most striking and forcible point 
of view. We now quit Dr. Russel, with the 
highest respect for his talents and industry, and 
although we have differed from him so largely, 
we still think ourselves bound in justice to con- 
fess that his book is one of the best written 
which has come before us upon the subject of 
which it treats. 





The Alexandrians ; an Egyptian Tale of the Fourth 
Century. 2 vols. London, 1830, Whittaker. 


THESE volumes reached us so late in the week, 
that we have only just had time to cast over 
them a very superficial glance; we shall, there- 
fore, defer our opinion of their merits until next 
week, when we shall have leisure to go through 
them more carefully. From the hasty view we 
have been enabled to take of them, it appears to 
us, that the intent of the author has been to give 
an idea of religious persecution in the fourth 
century, and especially in Alexandria, upon the 
deposition of Athanasius, archbishop of that see, 
and during the oppressive domination of George 
of Cappadocia, by whom he was succeeded. 
How the author has accomplished his task, we 
shall be better able to show when we shall have 
more narrowly examined his work. In a short 
preface, he says, “ not to the historical reader, 
who will probably recognize many of his old ac- 
quaintances, is it necessary to address myself: but 
the lover of romance may not be unwilling to have 
removed from his mind any suspicion which may 
yet exist concerning the creed styled Athanasian. 
So far from having been written by the person 
whose name it bears, it was never called into 
notice until six hundred years after his time, and 
the earliest possible date fixed for its composition 
has been placed at a century from his death, 
though in all probability the creed had a much 
later existence.” 

Now we needed no ghost to tell us this, and 
if this was the author’s motive for undertaking 
the work before us, we think it scarcely could 
have been worth his while to write two volumes 
in order to establish a point which all who know 
anything about Athanasius are fully assured of; 
and to those who know nothing about him, such 
information could have been of no benefit. We 
expect, however, to be able to give “The Alex- 
andrians” a good word or two in our next 
number. ° 





Literary Recollections. By the Rev. Richard 
Warner, F.A.S. &c. 2 vols. London, 1830, 
Longman & Co, 


WE have thought it better, under the-circum- 
stances mentioned in our last, to delegate our 
power on this occasion. We cut open the volumes, 
turned over the leaves, affected to be critical; 
but our antiquarian friend looked as solemn as 
heretofore ; we felt all our old inferiority flush 
into our cheeks—sunk into a boy of the fifth 
form again—a bold, desperate, reckless fellow, 
indeed, the triton of the minnows, and a hard } 





hitter, as the townsmen could testify; but nothing 
before the pedagogue. Now to the work itself. 

These volumes are of the elass called “ light 
reading,” and, like most of the fraternity, are 
rather heavy. There are abundance of anec- 
dotes scattered throughout, and innumerable 
biographical sketches ; but the anecdotes are but 
indifferent, and too many persons are remem- 
bered in these pages who have no other chance of 
remembrance. Mr. Warner is a writer of the 
old school,—quiet, pleasant, gentlemanly, and 
moral, whose narrative keeps on the equal tenour 
of its way; but the equal way is not often the 
pleasanter—it is like tram-roads and steam- 
navigation; we prefer mountain-scenery with 
all its labours, and scudding before a breeze, 
though it run us a little wide of the mark, and 
we may have to tack in consequence. Mr. War- 
ner appears from his childhood to have been 
aftlicted with that most incurable of diseases, 
the eacot'thes scribendi ; and in these “ Recollec- 
tions” of his literary life, he has not failed to 
devote a large portion of the work to “a full 
and particular account” of his own numberless 
nothings. 

The author, like Mr. Mathews, gives an ac- 
count of his “ youthful days;”’ and though they 
differ little from other people’s, we shall begin 
with the beginning. His father, it appears, when 
very young, had taken him to the theatre to see 
“ Macbeth” enacted; and the deep impression 
made upon his mind by that tragedy, was not 
long without its practical manifestation :—* A 
short time after my introduction to the drama, 
the usual summons to our dinner,—wont to be 
obeyed with the utmost promptitude,—did not 
bring me to the table till after the commence- 
ment of the meal. ‘Where have you been, 
Richard ?’ said my father. I was mute. ‘Why 
is your jacket so closely buttoned this hot day ?’ 
My colour changed; but still I spoke not.— 
‘What's the matter with the boy? Why don’t 
you answer me? Open your coat immediately, 
child.’ The tone of the command forbade all 
delay. I ‘blushed celestial rosy red’—unloosed 
the garment, and down dropped a naked earving 
knife, with which I had been enacting the herojc 
character of Macduff, and inflicting on an empty 
barrel the vengeance justly due to the foul mur- 
derer of the ‘gentle Duncan.’ ” i. 17. 


We should like, but its length will not permit 
us, to extract the interesting and romantic his- 
tory of Nancy Bere, afterwards the lady of the 
Right Rev. Thomas Thurloe, Palatine Bishop of 
Durham. She was taken as an orphan, when 
eight or nine years of age, from the poor-house 
at Lymington, by a Mrs. Hackman, to weed in 
the garden. “ The child, alone amid the flowers, 
began to ‘ warble her native wood-notes wild’ in 
tones of more than common sweetness. Mrs, 
Hackman’s chamber-window had been thrown 
up: she heard the little weeder’s solitary song ; 
was struck with the rich melody of her voice, 
and inquired from whom it proceeded. * Nancy 
Bere, from the poor-house,’ was the answer,” 
Pleased with her naiveté, intelligence, and ap- 
parently amiable disposition, Mrs. Hackman 
attached her to her establishment, and after- 
wards determined, with the consent of her hus- 
band, to oe the pauper orphan as their own 
daughter. ere her beauty and accomplish- 
ments attracted the attention of the Bishop of 
Durham, who at that period had just entered 
holy orders, and was on a shooting excursion in 
Hampshire. When he had obtained a deanery, 
“the amiable pair were united, and lived for 
many years sincerely attached to each other, re- 
onan esteemed, and beloved by all around 
them.” 

We must not pass over the following pen and 
ink sketch of the celebrated antiquary Grose— 
a visitor at the Priory at Christchurch, the resi- 
dence of Mr. Brander, whose parties were, for 
the most part, confined to men of letters :— 
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“The gentleman who made the greatest figure 
in this choice group (and those who recollect 
his own caricatures of himself, will be aware that 
I speak Jiterally,) was, out of all dispute, the 
celebrated CApTAIN GROSE, of marvellous form, 
and most facetious memory. Could his back- 
front have been contemplated, distinct from the 
surmounting head and appended legs, it would 
have conveyed a correct idea of a perfect ma- 
thematical square; while the goodly obverse 
would present as just a notion of the moiety 
of an accurate circle, which had been nicely 
divided through the centre. Sufficiently aware 
of his peculiarities in point of shape, the worthy 
captain, adjutant, and paymaster (for he filled 
the three situations) generally anticipated any 
remarks that might be directed against them, 
by himself drawing the attention of the jokers, 
in a playful and hilarious manner, to his own 
squat corpulence ;—or, did the ralliers commence 
the attack, he would receive it with a real natural 
smile, and make the reply in a repartee, season- 
ed alike with good temper, fun, and wit. I have 
understood that these sprightly sallies were 
more especially called forth on his being sud- 
denly awakened from those little naps, into which 
he was frequently betrayed, after a hearty meal, 
by his somnolent propensity; on which occa- 
sions, giving himself a shake, he would start, as 
it were, instantaneously into perfect intellectual 
vigour, and set the table in a roar by some quaint 
remark, sly retort, or brilliant ‘good thing.’ 
Blended, however, with all this kindliness of 
temper, and gaieté du coeur, was a wide acquaint- 
ance with the arts, and a superior knowledge of 
deep and dry antiquity: nor will those who are 
conversant with Captain Grose’s literary pro- 
ductions at all wonder at the high respect which 
Mr. Brander entertained for his comprehensive 
and accurate information on these subjects; or 
at his frequent applications to the adjutant to 
illustrate dark points, or explain any perplexing 
difficulties which might occur to him in his own 
archxological studies.” i. 97-8. 


Among the occasional guests at the Priory, 
we are introduced to a General Perkins, of the 
Royal Marines—an entertaining military hero 
of the Munchausen school. The General, in the 
extravagant anecdotes he was accustomed to re- 
late, always played the principal part, and ever 
came off with flying colours :— 

“ Perkins, it seems, when a lieutenant of ma- 
rines, happened to be cruizing in a line-of-battle 
ship, off the island of Cuba. Himself, and seve- 
ral of the midshipmen, applied one morning to 
the captain for permission to spend the day on 
shore. Leave being obtained, the yawl was 
manned in a trice, and the party conveyed to 
land. Quitting the beach, they ascended the 
dark-sided, precipitous cliff that frowned over 
the waves; and in a short time had selected an 
agreeable spot for the deliberate despatch of 
their biscuits and grog. The ocean, and their 
gallant ship riding on its surges, lay before them. 
A long extent of gently-rising ground, naked of 
bush, brake, or tree, spread itself on the oppo- 
site quarter. The day passed in all that careless 
mirth, with which sailors generally contrive to 
load the wings of time when fairly out of their 
ship; and the jolly group were now preparing 
for their departure. At this moment a horrible 
bellowing was heard at their back-front; and, 
turning round, they beheld an immense herd of 
wild buffaloes, rushing towards them with the 
most furious rapidity down the slope. ‘ Dread- 
ful situation!’ would some auditor exclaim, who 
had the happy faculty of keeping his countenance. 
‘Dreadful indeed, Sir,’ the colonel would re- 
spond ; ‘ for there was no apparent possibility of 
escape. But, Sir, my presence of mind is not 
aptto fail me. In an instant I saw the only hole 
at which we could creep out. ‘ Up and away, 
my lads,’ I exclaimed, ‘for your lives! Runlike 
lapwings to the edge of the precipice, and throw 








yourselves smack upon your faces. ‘ We'll show 
these bellowing rascalsa trick worth two of their 
own.’ Ina crack, Sir, we were all as flat as 
flounders, with our heads over the cliff A 
moment’s delay, and we should have been spitted 
on the horns of the wild buffaloes, for they 
were already hard at our sterns; but, quite blind 
with fury, they did not perceive the trap that 
Thad laid for them, and, being at full speed, 
they could not stop themselves when they reached 
the edge of the cliff, so every mother’s son of 
them went pell-mell, helter-skelter into the 
breakers below. ‘ What, Sir,’ might the quizzer 
say, ‘did not one of them remain to tell the 
tule? —‘No, Sir,’ would the colonel reply, 
(crowning his story with a pun,) ‘by Jupiter! 
not a éail was left behind.’” i. 105—7. 

The sketch of Vincent Hawkins Gilbert, Esq., 
the most celebrated fox-hunter in the south of 
England, who appears to have trod in the foot- 
steps of Mr. Hastings, the far-famed sportsman 
in the reign of Charles II., is interesting :—* I 
had often met him in the field before our ac- 
quaintance commenced, and been struck with 
his bold, but judicious riding—his perfect ma- 
nagement of the pack—and his clear, powerful, 
and animating ‘Tally-ho !’—but I had no con- 
ception of the style of his sporting appointments 
—the completeness of his kennel, or the eco- 
nomy of his household—till an invitation to 
Lamb's Corner, the place of his residence, en- 
abled me to witness, admire, and, I mey add, 
marvel at them all. Mr. Beckford, the author 
of the elegant Treatise on Hunting, (himself an 
adept in the sports of the field,) had paid a 
visit to Lamb’s Corner, long previously to my 
sojournments in the house, and expressed his 
pleasure and admiration at the excellence of 
Mr. Gilbert’s hounds, and the scientific manner 
(if fox-hunting may be deemed a science,) in 
which everything connected with his kennel 
establishment was adjusted and conducted. In 
the latter editions of his work, Mr. Beckford 
frequently alludes to Mr. Gilbert, though not by 
name, and quotes his authority on many points, 
as that of a thorough sportsman. He brings 
forward also a little trait, which was quite cha- 
racteristic of the person in question, who, though 
a real gentleman in his general bearing, would 
sometimes suffer the zeal of the chace to swallow 
up his usual good manners. ‘ An acquaintance 
of mine,’ says he, ‘a good sportsman, but a 
warm man, when he sees the company pressing 
too closely upon his hounds, begins with crying 
out, as loudly as he can,—Hold hard. If any 
one should persist after that, he goes on, mode- 
rately at first:—I beg, sir, you will stop your 
horse—Pray, sir, stop—Heaven bless you, sir, 
stop—D—n your blood, sir, stop your horse.’ ”’ 
i, 198-9. 

The household arrangements of Mr. Gilbert, 
who was a bachelor, are in keeping with the 
man himself:—“ Mr. Gilbert’s father had built 
avery pleasant mansion on his property at Lamb's 
Corner, but died just previously to its completion, 
The new residence, however, did not suit the 
taste of the son, who, though by no means de- 
void of polish and courtesy, preferred living at 
an ordinary farm-house, a few hundred yards 
distant from it—an abode which, as far as my 
observation extended, could certainly boast none 
of the elegances, and but very few of the com- 
forts or conveniences, of common civilized life. 
Not a bell, I apprehend, was to be found under 
the roof—the ouly summons of the servant at 
meals being the roar of the host, who thundered 
out the monosyllable ‘Jack,’ accompanied by 
an ‘ Halloo,’ sufficiently sonorous to rouse the 
slumbering hounds in the adjoining kennel, and 
excite them to a full-cry accompaniment. The 
bed in which I slept had never known a curtain; 
nor did any shutter or hanging at my window 
protect the occupier of the room for the time 
being, from being an object of public curiosity. 





This, however, was a matter of but slight im- 
portance, on two accounts: the house, buried 
deeply in the recesses of the New Forest, stood 
far removed from the gaze of the inquisitive or 
impertinent eye; and the hour of rising was 
sufficiently early to secure the operations of the 
toilette from the observation of any curious spe- 
culator from without. In proportion to the dis- 
tance of the point on which the hounds threw 
off, a tremendous ‘Tally-ho!’ was uttered by the 
whipper-in, under each window, either at three, 
four, or five o’clock in the morning—a sum- 
mons incontinently obeyed; and in a few mi- 
nutes the whole party, duly equipped in buck- 
skin, boots, and spurs, and ready for starting, 
were assembled in the parlour. But a ceremony 
of no slight importance remained to be observed 
ere the horses were crossed. A lordly round 
of beef, a goodly gammon, or a half-dissected 
goose, spread its charms upon the table, flanked 
on this side by 
The brown October, drawn 

Mature and perfect, from his dark retreat 

Of thirty years ; 
and supported on the other by the ‘cordial- 
bottle,’ filled ‘with fiery juice,’—offering sure 
defences against the chill of a November twi- 
light, the damp of the forest covers, and the 
miasma of its extensive bogs; nor were the 
Nimrods of whom I speak— 

Unlike their puny sons of modern days— 
at all backward in drawing largely on these an- 
tidotes against bodily ill. Despatch, indeed, was 
the watch-word; but great was the havock of 
the moment, and all but miraculous the disap- 
pearance of the viands. The chase followed, 
with all its ecstasies and misadventures—its 
glorious run—desperate leaps—hair-breadth 
*scapes—and successful termination, evidenced 
by poor Reynard’s brush in the cap of the hunts- 
man; together with its grievous falls, broken 
heads, dislocated shoulders, limping dogs, lamed 
horses, and jaded riders.’’ i. 200—2. 

The following anecdote of his present Majesty 
when a midshipman, at the close of the American 
war, will, no doubt, at the present moment, be 
read with interest,:;— The conclusion of our 
war with America took place in 1783 ; and Cap- 
tain Rogers was appointed to a command in the 
preventive service at Yarmouth, where his dis- 
cretion, prudence, and firmness of character, 
were evidenced upon many trying and delicate 
occasions. While stationed at this place, a cir- 
cumstance of a rather interesting nature oc- 
curred to him. His Royal Highness, Prince 
William Henry, the present Duke of Clarence, 
then a midshipman on board the Hebe, was 
lying off the place. He became intimate with 
Captain Rogers, and prevailed upon him to ac- 
company him to a race, in the neighbourhood 
of Yarmouth. Two hack horses were hired for 
the purpose. The Prince’s animal proved to be 
rip, and gave his Royal Highness a desperate 
and dangerous fall. Captain Rogers took him 
up in an insensible state, and carried him on his 
back to a cottage, where, as he lay upon the bed, 
faint and pale, fair in complexion, and with his 
flaxen hair discomposed, and partially covering 
his face, the sagacious inhabitants of the mansion 
shrewdly suspected that he was a young damsel 
in disguise, who had run away with her favoured 
knight, and met with some dismal accident in 
her flight. His Royal Highness ever afterwards 
expressed much gratitude to Captain Rogers, 
for his kind care and judicious management of 
him, under the alarming accident which had 
thus occurred to him.” i. 235-6. 

Mr. Warner was curate to Gilpin when he 
was vicar of Boldre; and he gives aninteresting 
and animated sketch of the life of that excellent 
man. Mr. Gilpin’s disease, a gradual decay, (for 
he had attained to an advanced age, and his 
health, which had been robust, began to decline, ) 
terminated suddenly :—* Mr. Goldwin, his im- 
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mediate neighbour, called, as he was accustomed 
frequently to do, on the venerable man, and sat 
with him for some time. The invalid’s spirits 
were cheerful, and his countenance wore its 
usual placid and beamy smile. ‘You will be 
surprised to hear,’ said he, ‘that I have been 
building in my old age.’—‘ Indeed! and what 
may the structure be ?’—‘ It is my tomb: and I 
am happy to say, I have ¢his morning finished it.’ 
Shortly after Mr. Goldwin left him, Mr. Gilpin 
fell, never to speak again; and died on the suc- 
ceeding day!” i. 364. 

We are induced to quote the following, with 
the little moral prefixed by the worthy writer 
himself—“ Never to commit that to be done by 
another, which it is our duty, and which we have 
the ability and opportunity, to do ourselves.” — 

“ Having occasion to go for a short time into 
the neighbourhood of Hereford, I committed my 
pene duty to a brother of the profession, who, 

considered, was quite competent to perform its 
plain and regular routine. ‘Towards the close of 
my absence, a very respectable farmer in the 
parish lost his young and amiable wife, in her 
confinement. A day was appointed for her fu- 
neral; and a sermon requested to be preached 
on the occasion. Anxious to remain my destined 
time with the family I was visiting, instead, 
most unfortunately, of returning and taking the 
duty myself, 1 employed another, (my locum 
tenens) for the purpose. Among the discourses 
in my sermon-drawer, I had one on the subject 
of Deatn; in which I had contrasted the de- 
parture of the virtuous and the good, with that 
of the profligate and impenitent; and thrown as 
much force as I could muster into the latter 
description, in order to make the deeper im- 
pression on my hearers; as I held that mankind 
in general, are more influenced by their fears, 
than their hopes. This discourse, I conceived, 
would suit the approaching occasion. I wrote 
therefore to a friend (quite qualified to execute 
the commission,) to select the sermon; erase 
the description of departing impenitence; prefix 
a few appropriate introductory sentences; add 
as many practical inferences bearing upon the 
recent melancholy event; and deliver the dis- 
course into the hands of my proxy, with a request 
that he would preach it, as added to and marked, 
at the ensuingfuneral. Thechurch was thronged: 
and my friend attended the service. The reader 
may imagine the astonishment of my corre- 
spondent, and the feelings of the congregation! 
when the preacher, by a confusion of mistakes 
quite incredible, and scarcely conceivable, 
dropped the prefatory and concluding remarks: 
omitted the calm and consolatory dying scene 
of the resigned and pious Christian; and gave, 
in its stead, and that too, with all his force, the 
appalling picture, of a distracted and despairing 
end! I cannot recall this event to my mind, and 
reflect what the emotions of those auditors, who, 
at the time, were most deeply interested, must 
have been, without considerable pain and re- 
gret.” i, 381-2. 

We had marked several other passages, and 
may, therefore, resume our notice. 





Tributes to the Dead, consisting of more than Two 
Hundred Epitaphs, many of them Original Com- 
positions, suitable for Persons of all Ages and 
Circumstances. By the Rev. Luke Booker, 
LL.D., F.R.S., Vicar of Dudley. London, 
1830. Hatchard & Son. 


TuovuGH a volume of epitaphs, this is an amusing 
volume—an amusing, because a laughable vo- 
lume—and laughable, because Dr. Luke Booker 
has interspersed so many of his own smile-ex- 
citing quatrains among the beautiful productions 
of other pens. They are published “for persons 
of all ages and circumstances,” so that no one 


need now go to the parish bellman for an epi- 





taph, as he will find one “ for every age and cir- 
cumstance”’ in Dr. Booker’s elegiacal repository. 
There are really some exquisite things in this 
little book ; but then theyare not Dr. Booker’s; 
and we must say that we think it would have 
been all the better had the reverend gentleman 
left his own epitaphs out of the collection. 








TO THE TRICOLOR, 
BY T. ROSCOE, ESQ. 


Down, down with your colours, ye slaves! 

Ye despots! bow low the proud knee 

To the Standard of Freedom that royally waves 

With the sovereign people's decree. 

Proclaim it aloud, till it rings 

Through the regions of earth to the sky— 

That Victory’s freemen have made themselves 
kings, 

And claimed their Divine Right from high. 


Joy, joy to thee, land of the brave ! 

To the gallant and fearless in soul, 

Who dared to tell Europe, leagued fast slave 
with slave, 

And her despots in steel-clad controul, 

That the spirit of Gaul was not dead— 

That the last drop of blood in her veins 

For her young rights of freedom should gladly 
be shed, 

Till her children were washed from their stains— 


—The pollution of ages of crime— 

Of scorn, and oppression, and wrong, 

From those libels of monarchs whose names 
through all time, 

With our Stuarts, to shame shall belong. 

We honour thee, land of the Gaul !— 

The beacon of light in the storm— 

The last glorious bulwark of patriots, when all 

Had perished—or cringed like the worm. 


Then up with your proud Tricolor, 

The emblem of Hope to the world; 

Let it wave from each mast-head, each palace 
and tower— 

To the ends of the earth be unfurled. 

Let it blanche the hot blood of the priest, 

Of the lordling, the minion—the brood 

Of old tyrants whose vultures are trained to the 
feast,— 

Whose talons drank deep of your blood. 


The day-star of Europe hath risen! 

Young Freedom's creation’s begun ; 

At her word, out of Anarchy, Slavery, and 
Treason, 

Spring Light, Peace, and Order, whose sun 

O’er a new earth and heaven hath beamed— 

The homes and the hearts of the free ;— 

Tis a glory—a triumph we dare not have 
dreamed, 

And we owe it, brave Paris, to thee. 


What honours—what wreathes of renown, 

To the heroes of Liberty due! 

Crown, crown, on the thrones of earth’s despots 
hurl’d down, 

Our Citizen Kings who are true. 

Let us honour your brows with the palm 

Of victories won with your voice ; 

Your example shall teach man to dare yet be 
calm, 

Your victory—man to rejoice. 


These, these are the thanks we decree 

To the saviours of Freedom and France! 

Not the thanks vowed by courts to new despots 
o’er thee, 

When our Metternich statesmen advance: 

Then up with your brave Tricolor, 

The emblem of Hope to the world; 

Let it wave on each mast-head, each palace and 
tower— 


To the ends of the earth be unfurled! 





THE LIVING ARTISTS. 
NO. IIL. 
MARTIN, 


Joun Martn is original in his conceptions 
both of subject and colour, and surpasses all 
living painters in profuse splendour of ima- 
gination. He seems to think nothing grand, 
save some convulsion of nature, and nothing 
suitable for his supernatural hues less than a 
miracle. He dips his brush in wizard light 
and darkness—in earthquake and eclipse, 
and dashes us off God’s judgments upon 
apo and cities till we tremble as we look. 

ye are astonished at his attempts, and are 
obliged to own that he has at least painted 
as loftily as we imagine. ‘This is merit of the 
highest order. Yet it is not always well per- 
haps to seek to astonish,—we wish to be 
pleased as much as to be dazzled. Subjects 
within the range of ordinary affection are 
safest for an artist desirous of mortal appro- 
bation: and a man who hopes for bread and 
fame in this gross world must work for the 
worms which are on it, and not for the 
gods. We havelived beyond the era of mira- 
cles and ‘are hard of belief; a class of pic- 
tures of the highest order of imagination, 
and executed with all the magnificence of 
art, can only be supposed to gain the appro- 
bation of the higher order of minds—all 
lovers of windmills after nature, and lap-dogs 
after life, will turn away from the pr So 
of the “ Fall of Nineveh” or the “ Doom of 
Babylon,” and squander their approbation 
on the garbage of art. This is what the artist 
probably expected, when he dedicated his 
pencil to such splendid and superhuman 
tasks. To all men of poetic minds—a nu- 
merous class—those historic landscapes are 
the most acceptable things which art has to 
offer ;—poetic pictures are, as Johnson says, 
of rare emergence. Landscapes, indeed, are 
common enough—scenes exhibiting an acre 
of meadow, a tree in the middle, a crow fly- 
ing over the top, and a cow grazing at the 
bottom. Butthen, who reckons such common- 
place things among true works of art?) An 
artist should communicate a soul to his land- 
scape, and embody what is grand or lovely— 
scenes which awaken sublime emotions— 
the terrors of a tempest, and the glory of the 
sunshine. 

Martin, we have said, paints up to our ima- 
gination—we think the grand imagery of 
scripture fairly embodied in the “ Doom of 
Babylon,” and in “ Joshua commanding the 
sun to stand still.” These are among the 
very noblest efforts of the human mind— 
still they belong more to the imagination 
than to the heart—we are overcome so much 
with awe, that we have little sympathy with 
the human actors. The very excellence of 
those noble compositions is their fault. ‘They 
address themselves to imaginative minds; 
the destruction of cities and of nations, now, 
is brought about in a way not at all super- 
human—it is effected by powder and ball— 
by man’s folly, and sometimes by woman’s, 
but never by a miracle. Experience affords 
us no scale by which we can measure the ex- 
cellence of the artist’s conceptions. In his 
“Fall of Nineveh,” he has fairly surpassed 
all his earlier works :—the magnificent city 
is falling a prey to the spoiler; round its in- 
numerable temples and palaces, the torrent 
of war is pouring ; and the startled groupes 
of women with streaming eyes and dishevel- 
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led hair, and men sternly contending with 
sword and with spear, tend a human interest 
to the whole scene, which awakens our sym- 
pathies. Many painters have equalled Mar- 
tin in exhibiting “the current of a heady 
fight,” but we know of none who can match 
him in the terror and sublimity of his land- 
scape; in the boundless glory of perspective; 
and in the art of conceiving temples and 
palaces fit for the residence of archangels 
and gods. The picturesque splendour of his 
architecture, is a fine subject for study— 
London is but a city of brick-stacks, compared 
with the meanest city on which the painter 
has laid his brush. We wish he would make 
a design fora British palace, an elevation we 
mean—we might then hope to see something 
worthy of the island ;—let him drop his mira- 
cles, come out of his supernatural cloud, and 
do a little work for the monarch and the 
country. 

It is usual, in art, to compare one man with 
another: we hear daily of Claude-like scenes 
—of Rembrandt-looking subjects, of some 
one who has picked up a bit of the contour 
of Michael Angelo, and of another who re- 
minds the happy spectator of Raphael; but 
who can be compared with Martin ?—he is 
original and alone. Feeling this, and know- 
ing it to be the opinion of many, we were not 
a little startled by an article on the genius 
of Martin, in the Edinburgh Review, in 
which a long and an elaborate parallel was 
drawn between him and Sir Thomas Law- 





rence. They are both good-looking men, | 
kindly and courteous, and painters of high | 
name—and there the resemblance ends. 
What! the limner of ladies’ looks—the soft, | 
the feminine Lawrence, like the painter of | 
tempest and storm—of the most august mira- 
cles of scripture—of the most terrible judg- 
ment of God !—who could have believed it ! 
Here are works exhibiting—we allude to 
Martin's designs from Milton—a gaping and 
inexorable hell, peopled with majestic de- 
mons whose heads reach nigh the roof, or 
who lie floating many a rood on the melted 
lava—here are works filled with an unearthly 
magnificence, with a supernatural splendour, 
with palaces fitter for demons or gods than 
for men, and with human beings who, com- 
red with the colossal splendour around, are 
ike grains of mustard-seed to the great globe 
itself’: yet an ingenious critic has discovered 
a resemblance between these productions and 
the gentle dames and gentler gentlemen of 
the late President! The force of comparison 
could go no farther. Out of regard—we had 
nearly used a softer word—for the fair dame 
who penned the article in question, we 
shall say no more than that it was ingenious, 
and unjust in nothing save the comparison 
which it drew. Many men are and have 
been like Sir Thomas Lawrence—but John 
Martin, 
None but himself can be his parallel ! 

He has other claims upon our regard: 
he lays aside the brush and lifts the graver, 
and uses it too with the happiest skill. We 
can hardly trust our pen on telling the 
world how much we are obliged to him 
for this. In speaking of his paintings, we 
kept the even tenour of our way—or indeed 
leant rather to the severe side, and dealt him 
a stab or two to let him feel the keenness of 
our weapon; but in his engraving, there is 
not one defect on which the canker-tooth of 


any blemishes, we verily believe that we could 
not be so bitter as to allude to them. We must 
explain our meaning. On looking at his 
magnificent paintings, we said to ourselves, 
These are fit in splendour and in price for a 
monarch; and where have we our hundreds 
or our thousands to lay out on poetic art?— 
When, lo! an engraving was laid before us, 
to which the artist, with his own hand, and 
with unrivalled skill, had transferred all the 
enchantment of the original. This was what 
we wanted—what we had longed for, and 
what we thought nothing short of a miracle 
could have supplied. There they are—the 
Fall of Babylon—Joshua staying the Sun— 
the Deluge—and, better than any, the Fall 
of Nineveh—all framed and hung before us, 
glowing with the touches of the artist’s own 
hand, and bearing all the value and merit of 
originals. We have thus become possessed 
of our treasure cheap. We are encouragers 
of art, and must assume those patronizing 
airs which belong to men who stand in that 
imposing attitude ! 

No human joy is perfect—this man’s 
paintings want the academic stamp of appro- 
bation. John Martin has no enigmatical 
letters supporting his name—he is not num- 
bered amongst the forty who have the secret, 
the “open sesame,” the mark through which 
worth is known, and pure genius, like pure 
gold, obtains instant circulation. How hap- 
pens this? he is an artist, and he is a man | 
worthy of ranking with the best and the 
proudest that ever lifted brush or chisel. For 
several years, indeed, we imagined him an 
Associate—we were deceived. A certain 
Elias Martin of fifty years standing occupies 
the head of the list of Associates; and though 
some say he never lived, no one inquires, 
and, dead or alive, he is unknown to his 
brethren. Now Elias may be a most excellent 
man, and we wish it to be distinctly under- | 
stood, that we give no opinion about him; 
artists are a sensitive race; and, though of 
the fairest faces in nature, some of them make 
“damned work,” as Gay said Blackmore made 
of “Redemption,” we have no wish but to say 
the handsome thing of the whole Forty: yet 
we wish they would dethrone Elias and put 
John in his stead. They have no idea how 
much pleasure they would give—how many 
sarcastic remarks they would avoid, and what 
honour they would do themselves by admit- 
ting a man of first-rate genius, and in every- 
thing a gentleman, into the Royal Academy. 

(No. 4. Davip WILKIE.) 














LINES WRITTEN IN A LADY’S ALBUM, 
Yes, I shall live !—the voice of Fame 
Will not be lost to me and mine, 

Since, lady, I may write my name 
Upon this spotless leaf of thine. 

The eager hands of future ages 

Will catch the volume left by thee; 
And those who dwell within its pages 
Will gain an immortality. 


LINES WRITTEN UNDER THE FOREGOING. 


ANp is it thus you hope for fame ? 

Fame like this!—alas! what is it? 

To give some idle thought a name, 

‘That some good-natured friend may quiz it. 
This constant craving—itch of soul— 

For praise and fame, makes those who catch it 
Like parrots,—who still stretch @ Poll, 





That passers-by may kindly scratch it. 





criticiam can fasten: nay, really, ifthere were 


JAMES LAFITTE, 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES, AND 
MINISTER OF STATE TO LOUIS-PHILIP I. 

Tus individual, who has risen into cele- 
brity and affluence as much by his eminent 
talents as his highintegrity and indefatigable 
activity of mind, is one of the principal 
bankers at Paris, a member of the Legion 
of Honour, and regent of the Bank of France. 
He has sat in the Lower House, or Chamber 
of Deputies, (with the sole intermission of 
1825 and 1826,) during the last fourteen 
years, and in his public career, as member 
for the department of the Seine, has ac- 
quired universal esteem amongst the enlight- 
ened and moderate of all parties, by the 
consistency of his conduct and the soundness 
of his views, particularly on questions of 
finance. He was born at Bayonne in 1768 ; 
thence remoyed to Paris, with a mind well 
stored with commercial knowledge; and, 
after raising the house of Perregeaux to the 
highest rank among the banking establish- 
ments of the French capital, became its lead- 
ing conductor in 1805. Four years subse- 
quently, the French ministry appointed him 
Deputy-governor, and, in 1814, Governor 
of the Bank of France, in which capacity he 
afforded a noble proof of disinterestedness, 
by declining the handsome allowance at- 
tached to tnuat important station. Besides 
these appointments, he was raised to the 
Presidency of the Board of Trade in 1809; 
and in 1813, was called to discharge the 
honourable functions of one of the Judges 
of the Tribunal of Commerce. During the 
stormy period of the year 1815, when public 
credit was shaken to its foundation, Lafitte 
came forward with an advance of two mil- 
lions of francs, and enabled the French go- 
vernment to relieve themselves from the 
pecuniary difficulties which stood in the way 
of the capitulation of Paris. His firm and 
prudent advice was no less instrumental in 
upholding public credit under the pressure 
created by the indemnity which France had 
contracted to pay to the several governments, 
by whose interference the Bourbons had 
been restored a second time to kingly power. 
Within another twelvemonth, however, he 
was become obnoxious to the French court ; 
—for his ardent and manly resistance to the 
doctrines of passive obedience, the preten- 
sions of an ambitious hierarchy, and the 


’ undisguised attempts to yoy a upon the 


Charter, had impelled him to take part with 
the opposition, or cété gauche, in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies; and the ministers felt no 
scruple in subsequently avowing their angry 
feelings, by the appointment of the Duke of 
Gaéta to the directorship of the Bank of 
France in Lafitte’s stead. This occurred in 
1819, and it produced such confusion in the 
affairs of that establishment, as to induce 
the proprietary, by an unanimous vote, to 
call him back to its management under the 
title of “ Regent,” or acting director, In his 
conduct as a public legislator, few members 
of the Lower House have ever commanded 
an equal degree of attention and influence— 
whether on occasions when he has delivered 
his sentiments on subjects of finance, or 
when he has discussed questions connected 
with the general welfare of his native coun- 
try. The eloquent philippic he pronounced 
against the murder of young Eaiecont by 
the gendarmerie, in 1820, and their brutal 
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conduct in the streets of Paris, where old | 
men, women, and children were, on that | 
occasion, trodden under foot, produced a 
sensation which can never be forgotten. 
Lafitte, however, lost his popularity for a 
few moments by the share he took in the 
unsuccessful attempt to reduce the French 
five per cents. to a three per cent. stock, in 
the year 1824; but he triumphantly vindi- 
cated his own conduct, as weil as the pro- 
priety, soundness, and utility of the measure 
itself, in a pamphlet, remarkable for its 
financial intelligence, which he gave to the 
world under the title of “ Refiections on the 
Reduction of the Public Annuities (Kentes), 
and the State of Public Credit.” 

The same confidence, to which his public 
career has entitled him, has been equally 
the recompense of his integrity in private 
life. No further proof of this eulogy can be 
required beyond that which we shall now 
adduce. 

Before Louis the Eighteenth quitted the 
Tuileries, in 1815, he sent for Lafitte, and 
made over to him in trust the whole of his 
private property. Three months after this 
occurrence, Bonaparte honoured him with the 
same unlimited confidence, embarked for 
St. Helena, and, at his death, left Lafitte 
sole executor and administrator of the hand- 
some fortune he had accumulated. To the 
honour of all parties we are bound to add, 
that Napoleon showed as scrupulous a deter- 
mination to respect Louis’s property, during 
the eventful period of the hundred days, as 
Louis afterwards evinced to assist in giving 
effect to his opponent’s last will, in opposition 
to the base and resentful remonstrances of 
Napoleon’s enemies. 

But there is no part of Lafitte’s character 
which throws a more amiable light upon it 
than its active benevolence. Desert under 
poverty has ever found him a generous and 
a willing benefactor. Learning and science 
are indebted to him for constant and liberal 

atronage: and here, we need quote but one 
instance out of a thousand: the. splendid 
edition of the Latin classics, which has re- 
cently conferred so much honour on the 
Parisian press, would never have seen the 
light, but for the munificent advances made 
by James Lafitte. 

The days of revolutionary fervour are gone 
by: had that been the existing disease of 
the French mind, such a man as Eafitte 
would neither have been called to take a part 
in presiding over the proceedings of the 
Chamber of Deputies, nor have consented to 
accept the responsibilities of its Vice-presi- 
dency, at so critical a moment as the present. 
He has occupied a prominent station in the 
recent convulsions, because he considered 
them calculated to establish the liberties and 
prosperity of his native land on a rational, 
asolid, and a permanent basis. His sovereign 
has appointed him of his council, because— 
independent of his talents and experience 
as a financier—he has steered one unva- 
rying course betwixt opinions, which would 
sacrifice France either to the ambition of an 
autocrat, or the tyranny of a multitude. In- 
deed, his political views cannot be mistaken, 
for they stand recorded in his speech to the 
Chamber of Deputies, in 1821.“ The secu- 
rity and prosperity of France,” said he, “ de- 
pend upon an enlightened consolidation of the 
representative system, un honest observance of 





the charter, a reasonable deference to public 
opinion, a firm repression of party spirit, and 
the estrangement of all just motives jor suspi- 
cion against the government.” We, therefore, 
hail Lafitte’s promotion to a seat in his sove- 
reign’s council, as one of the surest pledges | 
Louis-Philip could have given of the sound, | 
moderate, and honourable principles by which 
his government will be characterized. 


+ His active and resolute bearing under the afflicting 
crisis in which France has been recently involved, is | 
well known. It was he who first noticed publicly the | 
heroic conduct of a Mr. Knight, who headed a party of 
the Parisian populace against the cannoneers of the 
Royal Guard—rushed to the cannons’ mouth—compelled 
their defenders to a precipitate flight, and captured two 
pieces of artillery. Lafitte sent for our countryman, 
made him a captain of the National Guard on full pay, | 
e desired him to lvok upon his hotel as his home.— 

D. 





OCEAN SKETCHES. 


BY D. L. RICHARDSON, 


[From the “ Bengal Anaual” +—Unpublished,)} 


A BREEZE.—NOON, 
THE sun is struggling through the dreary haze, 
And o’er the limited horizon lour 
The gale-foretelling clouds. The gallant ship, 
With flowing sail before the freshening breeze, 
Her swift path gaily ploughs. Around her wake, 
Fair as the milky-way, the sea-birds weave 
Their circling flight, or, slowly sweeping o’er 
The breast of ocean, graze with drooping wing 
The brightly-crested waves. —Yon sudden surge 
Dashed upward, forins a momentary tree, 
Fringed with the hoar-frost of a wintry morn; 
And then like blossoms from the breeze-stirred 

bough 

The light spray strews the deep. 


Now fitfully the watery day-beams rend 
The veil of heaven! On yon far line of light 


| One vast Atlantic Alp! 
| Is broken by the wind, that hurls the foam 





That, like a range of breakers, streaks the main, 
The ocean-swan—the suow-white Albatross, 
Gleams as a radiant foam-flake in the sun! 
Gaze upwards, and behold—where parted clouds } 
Disclose etherial depths—its dark-hued mate 
Hangs motionless on arch-resembling wings, 


As though ’twere painted on the sky’s blue vault. 
Sprinkling the air the speck-like Vetrels form 
A living shower! Awhile their pinions gray 
Mingle unseen among the misty clouds, 

Till suddenly their white breasts catch the light, 
And flash like silver stars! 


A STORM.—EVENING, 


The cloud-arch spreads—the black waves curl 
and foam 

Beneath the approaching tempest. Lo, ’tis here! 

The fierce resistless winds like demons howl 

Around the labouring bark. Her snow-white 
sails, 

Out-spread like wings of some gigantic bird 

Struck with dismay, are fluttering in the gale, 

And sound like far-off thunder. ‘The huge heart 

Of Ocean quails to its profoundest depths— 

The dark heavens groan—the lightning-shat- 
tered clouds, 

Like routed hosts, are wildly hurrying past 

The dim-discovered stars. O’er lofty hills, 

Or down wide-yawning vales the lone ship drives, 

As if to swift destruction. Still she braves, 

Though rudely buffeted by tempest-fiends, 

The elemental war. Ah! that dread wave, 

As though a giant’s hand had dealt the blow, 

Hath made her wildly tremble! Yet again 

Behold her glorious and majestic form 





+ The “ Bengal Annual” is edited by Mr. D. L. 
Richardson. It isto be elegantly printed in large oc- 
tavo, both on “ss and Chinese paper. The work 





is patronized by Lady William Bentinck, 


Glide like a silver cloud on April's sky, 

Calm as the pale moon in the strife of heaven! 
Ifow terrible, yet glorious is the scene! 

How fearful and sublime! ‘The mighty main 
Heaves its stupendous mountains to the sky, 
Their sides unrutiled by the fretful waves 

Of less terrific seas. Each billow forms 

The peak alone 


Adown the dreary vales. From topmost heights 
The viewless pinions of the northern breeze 
Thus shake the snow-wreaths from the hoary 
heads 

Of everlasting hills !—— 

An awful pause ! 
And then the quick-reviving tempest roars 
With fiercer rage !—These changes image well 
The sullen calm of comfortless despair— 
‘Lhe restless tumult of the guilty heart! 


A CALM.—NOON, 


Now in the fervid noon the calm bright sea 
Heaves slowly, for the wandering breeze is dead 
That stirred it into foam. The lonely ship 
Rolis wearily, and idly flap the sails 
Against the creaking mast. The lightest sound 
Is lost not on the ear, and things minute 
Attract the observant eye. 

The scaly tribe, 
Bright-winged, that upward flash from torrid 

seas, 

Like startled birds, now burst their glassy caves 
And glitter in the sun; while diamond drops 
From oif their briny pinions fall like rain, 
And leave a dimpled track. 

The snow-like clouds 
Are motionless, and yield fantastic forms 
Of antique towers, vast woods, and frozen lakes, 
Iluge rampant beasts, and giant phantoms seen 
In wildering visions only. High o’er head, 
Dazzling the sight, hangs quivering like a lark, 
The silver tropic-bird ; at length it flits 
Far in cerulean depths, and disappears, 
Save for a moment, when with fittul gleam 
It waves its wings in light. he pale thin moon 
Her crescent floating on the azure air, 
Shows like a white bark sleeping on the main 
When not aripple stirs. Yon bright clouds form 
Ridged as the ocean-sands, with spots of blue, 
Like water left by the receding tide, 
A fair celestial shore! How beautiful! 
The spirit of eternal peace hath thrown 
A spell upon the scene! The wide blue floor 
Of the Atlantic world—a marble plain— 
Now looks as never more the Tempest’s tread 
Would break its shining surface, and the ship 
Seems destined ne’er again to brave the gale, 
Anchored for ever on the silent deep ! 





[ We have great pleasure in acknowledging our 
obligation, with thanks, for the following sketch, 
and others by the same lady. It will gratify the 
public to hear of the amiable and talented writer, 
and to know, from herself, the impression made on 
her mind by the scenery of the Eastern World. | 


INDIAN SCENES. 


THE tropic moonlights are proverbially beau- 
tiful, and afford to the lovers of the picturesque 
numerous striking and splendid scenes; even in 
those places which during sober day have little 
to recommend them to the eye of an artist. The 
majestic elephant assumes a grander and more 
imposing form when standing, in bold relief, 
against a moonlight sky; a simple tent, which, 
during the dominion of the betraying sun, is 
nothing more than common canvas stretched 
upon poles, beneath the moon’s soft silyery rays 
gleams a pavilion of molten pearl ; and tlie straw- 
thatched hut of the native, with its projecting 
rafters of bamboo and over-arching palm-tree, 
sleeping sweetly in the mild radiance, seems a 
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bower fitted for the repose of tired spirits, lan- 
guishing for some sylvan hermitage. The ve- 
randah of our bungalow overlooks a wide arid 
plain, which is, however, bounded by a very 
pretty view of the city of Etawah, whose white 
mosques and towering archways of dark brick, 
peep out of the embowering foliage of a high 
woody ridge. This landscape, always interesting, 
assumes a sort of fairy-land appearance in the 
moonlight; and the groupes which cross the 
plains, whether a common cart drawn by a pair 
of white bullocks, a string of camels, or a native 
palanquin with its arching canopy and tasseled 
draperies—when appearing under the magic in- 
fluence of the moon, strike the eye with beauties 
never perceived before. The cavalcade of aneigh- 
bouring Rajah, though distinguished in daylight 
for its pomp, formed a much more beautiful pa- 
geant when lighted up by the lady moon. The 
advanced guard of Chobedars and Chassressys, 
rushing along with their white dresses silvered 
in its beams, lost all the appearance of ordinary 
men; the elephant, rising like a tower of black 
marble, its scarlet and gold howsing, its glitter- 
ing howdah, and the statue-like forms which 
crowned the huge mass, all distinctly defined, 
yet assuming a softer aspect than that which day- 
light yields, and the accompanying horsemen 
careering along, giving their flowing drapery to 
the breeze, and flinging their graceful shadows 
on the ground as they passed,—altogether formed 
a procession which seemed more like those bright 
phantasms revealed in dreams, than the matter- 
of-fact realities of earth. 

A still more beautiful effect of moonlight re- 
mains to be told, and it shall be given, as nearly 
as possible, in the narrator’s own words. It 
chanced that a young Hindoo peasant was bitten 
by a snake, and fell insensible to the earth, his 
teeth clenched, his limbs rigid, and to all ap- 
pearance dead. His relatives and friends, with 
more sensibility than usually characterizes pre- 
destinarians, being extremely anxious to save 
him if possible, and having great confidence in 
the skill of a European physician of much and 
well-merited eminence, carried him, without loss 
of time, to the medical professor’s house—his 
wound freshly bleeding, and his whole frame in 
a state of complete exhaustion. An ounce and 
a half of common hartshorn administered inter- 
nally, in two doses, completed the cure, acting, 
according to the physician’s statement, “like a 
charm.” The patient sighed deeply, opened his 
eyes, and was soon able to walk home, assisted 
only by those persons who had borne him in 
their arms to the place of his restoration, ap- 
parently a corse far beyond the reach of human 
aid. The scene as it occurred is thus beautifully 
described: “ At the time the man was brought 
to me, the moon was at the full, and the resplen- 
dent orb shining gloriously: its lambent rays, 
reflected from the smooth surface of a circular 
chunam} terrace, upon which the patient had 
been accidentally laid, rendered the illumination 
scarcely less brilliant than the light of day. A 
small dove-cot, erected on a pillar, was in front 
of the terrace overtopping the assembled crowd, 
whose sable bodies were seen in deep contrast 
with the shining whiteness of this column bur- 
nished by the full effulgence of the lunar beams.” 
The admiration of the natives, the evidently 
unfeigned gratitude of the mother, and the sub- 
dued yet glowing feelings of the wounded man 
himself, expressed in a variety of gestures, seemed 
almost sublime as they were revealed by the 
floods of silver light poured down from the bright- 
orbed moon. 

Nothing can be more characteristic of Indian 
scenery; the soft radiance, the somewhat wild 
but picturesque groupes, and the chastely splen- 





+ Chunam is a peculiar sort of stucco, which takes a 
fine polish, and of which the floors of the verandah, 
chabouturs, sacred terraces, and frequently apartments 
on the ground, are formed. 





did architectural ornaments, which, whether 
mosque, pagoda, minaret, or pillared porch, 
always lend their aid to embellish the landscape. 
Emma Roserrs. 

Upper Provinces, Hindostan. 





AGRICULTURE IN EGYPT. 
(From Personal Observation. ] 


THERE is, perhaps, no country in the world 
in which a large population subsists by the pro- 
duce of so proportionably small a quantity of 
land as Egypt. The perpetual sunshine of that 
singular climate, while it produces the vast tracts 
of desert which occupy the larger portion of 
Eastern Africa, contributes, in an extraordinary 
degree, to the fertility of the parts where moisture 
exists, naturally, by the inundation of the Nile, 
or is obtained, artificially, by laborious irriga- 
tion. But this fertility, though everywhere far 
exceeding the limits of European production, is 
yet very variable, and increases rapidly as we 
ascend the Nile; for it is a curious fact, that 
the soil of the Delta, where the friendly river 
supplies, by its annual inundation, both moisture 
and manure, is among the least productive of 
Egypt, because it lies parched, and incapable 
of supporting vegetation for a considerable 
period every year. 

Nothing can be more dreary than the Delta 
during the month of June. The crops all got 
in; the stiff earth, cracked with innumerable 
fissures, presents an appearance of sterility but 
little according with the popular notion of so 
flourishing a soil. In the neighbourhood of 
large towns, a few gardens and detached patches 
retain their verdure, and proclaim the abode of 
rich men, who can afford the luxury of constant 
irrigation. Here and there the wild fig-tree, 
or sycamore of Scripture, whose deep roots 
penetrate the exsiccated crust of earth, spreads 
wide its copious branches in solitary grandeur, 
and like a living being standing alone among 
the withered fragments ef the dead, serves but 
to paint, in stronger colours, the dreariness of 
the surrounding waste. The distant desert girts 
the horizon with a golden line, while the broad 
Nile, inclosed by its lofty banks, silently pur- 
sues its gentle course. On either shore, the 
villages seem as a confused head of red brown 
brick, surmounted by a few milk-white mina- 
rets, and partially protected from the sun by 
groves of stunted date-trees. 

Much skill is displayed by the inhabitants, 
both in draining the land speedily, after the 
inundation, and in retaining the waters for sub- 
sequent use; and for these purposes, canals are 
seen in all directions, cut, and in some cases 
built up, with great care. Yet with every pre- 
caution, some of the finest months are lost to 
the husbandman, by the very event on which 
depends all his success. 

Upper Egypt presents a very different aspect. 
Here nature has not been bountcous, save as 
she has afforded the means of culture to the in- 
dustrious farmer. The Nile does not overflow 
its banks, or, at most, but partially; and the 
inhabitants have recourse to perpetual irrigation 
to supply moisture to the narrow slips of cul- 
tivated ground on the banks of the river; but 
though great labour is required in this operation, 
the produce amply repays the cultivator. Three 
crops of wheat are reaped annually in Upper 
Egypt, without the chance of faiiure. The water 
of the Nile is raised by water-wheels of. rude 
construction, furnished with a serics of earthen 
jars strung upon a rope. Oxen are employed 
to work the wheels, and their labour scarcely 
ceases day or night: these machines are placed 
along the banks about two hundred yards, or 
more, apart, according to the breadth of the cul- 
tivated land. During the revolt of Upper Egypt 
in 1824, when the land was left many days with- 
out water, the crops were completely destroyed. 





Nubia presents much the same appearance 
as Upper Egypt; but as the country is chiefly 
hilly, there is but little ground on the banks of 
the Nile sufficiently flat for cultivation. Inun- 
dation never takes place in any part of Nubia; 
but the soil, insignificant as it is in quantity, is 
even more fertile than in Egypt. The water, 
when raised, leaves an alluvial deposit that re- 
freshes and perfectly manures the soil, while 
the climate, eternally serene,—where rain is 
never known to fall, and where a cloud is seldom 
seen to obscure the sun,—insures the constant 
harvests. 

The distance between the first and second 
cataracts of the Nile, which comprises the greater 
portion of Nubia, is about two hundred miles 
by the river; and the total quantity of cultivated 
land throughout that distance may be assumed, 
with little chance of error, as not exceeding 
12,000 British acres. 

Though the face of the country in Upper 
Egypt and Nubia certainly offers great obstacles 
to agriculture, it must not be supposed that 
cultivation has reached its utmost limit in either 
of those states. The miserable government under 
which those once powerful nations now sufier 
all the horrors of rapacious tyranny, though it 
may, by force, cause an increased produce to fill 
the coffers of the state, is yet so detrimental to 
national industry, that, at the present day, one 
half of the land susceptible of cultivation is ac- 
tually left untouched, united to the neighbour- 
ing deserts. 

Were such countries under the dominion of 
an enlightened power, what would they not be 
capable of producing? With what facilities 
would the productions of the hottest climates 
be transported to Europe! Egypt might then 
be said to resume her ancient splendour. Then 
would the movements of her once-famed The- 
bais,—those living records of her former gran- 
deur,—no longer speak the silent language of 
reproach to her misguided rulers. 








STEAM-ENGINES. 

A great improvement, so far as respects the 
compactness of the machinery, has been made 
in the engines of the Endeavour, (Richmond 
steamer,) by attaching the piston-rods at once 
to the cranks of the paddle-shatt, thereby omit- 
ting the cumbrous beams, together with the 
parallel movement, and the other parts com- 
monly seen in steam-boat engines, for convert- 
ing the reciprocating movement into a circular 
one. The cylinders have, of course, a vibrating 
motion, and there is but one cistern and air- 
pump. The engines are each ten-horse power, 
and appear to work extremely well; they take 
up much less room than the common engines; 
and there is not the same risk to the persons who 
attend them that is generally found in small 
vessels, where the parts of the machinery work 
so close, that fatal accidents have occurred. 
We fear, however, that the principle would not 
succeed so well with large engines, because the 
great weight of the vibrating cylinder might be 
a serious objection. 

This arrangement is not uncommon with high- 
pressure engines, of which there is a beautiful 
example at the Thames Tunnel; and some of 
the steam-carriage engines are so fitted. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
CHARACTER OF THE BELGIANS. 
Bruxelles, 12th August. 
You desire to know something of the Bel- 
gians, and of the probable consequences here of 
the strange events in France :—all is yet hid in 
the palpable obscure. You could determine as 
well as myself; but that I think the character 
of the people and the situation of the country 
are not well understood in England. The pecu- 
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liar and distinctive feature of the Belgians is 
their want of character: they talk loudly, swag- 
ger greatly, but mean nothing. They are not 
really warmed with the subject, whatever it may 
be. This is, in a great degree, the accident of 
their position. Strong feeling, strong opinion, 
marked character, hatred and love, in a people, 
are not things of a moment: you caunot cultivate 
mind and feeling, like the Pays de Waas, and 
reap three different crops a year. ‘They are the 
effects of old institutions, and the long habit of 
thinking, feeling, and speaking as self-governed, 
self-willed beings. National opinions are often 
a prejudice; but they can only exist among a 
people that have long possessed power of some 
sort; and they are usually strongest when the 
legislative power originates in the people, be- 
cause they are then old and deep seated: no 
offence can then be given to their opinions, be 
they right or wrong—even truth has to fight its 
way against error and prejudice! and the latter is 
the more difficult, for error may be convinced — 
prejudice must be cockered and won over, before 
it will even endure to listen to truth. Sudden 
changes are therefore impossible among such 
a people, or produce a revolution. In judging 
of the Belgians you must remember this; and 
remember that they have been for ages subject 
to foreign governments; and a foreign govern- 
ment is no respecter of mere opinion—it changes 
in a moment—it forms a new code of laws, and 
adapts man to them;—the truths of yesterday 
become errors—men are jostled out of their 
opinions, without “ by your leave,” or any other 
courtesy, even of speech. When a people are 
subject to these violent changes from without, 
it is no use informing themselves, for their opi- 
nions have no influence. They are first made 
to feel this—can we wonder, that after ages, it 
has become habitual? Spaniards, Austrians, 
French, Dutch, have all borne sway here in suc- 
cession ;—can we wonder, then, that the Bel- 
gians have no very marked character? They have 
not, and opinions hang loose upon them as if 
casual and accidental. ‘They are, indeed, even 
yet very violent against the union with Holland ; 
but that is a question of dutiesand taxation—they 
feel it. How far this one point is likely to cause 
revolution here, I may consider hereafter. I now 
confine myself to the national character ; and, 
believe me, they are not a people to be carried 
away with speculative philosophy; they will 
never upset a new government out of reverence 
for the old; or put down an old one, because it 
is theoretically bad. It was the exactions of 
the Duke of Alva that roused them two cen- 
turies ago. Taxation, privation, fiscal regula- 
tions make themselves felt ; but it is merely in 
imagination if I am hurt when another man is 
impaled. “ Let the galled jade wince,” is sound 
philosophy with a Belgian. 

The Flemings will never fight for a mere ab- 
stract idea—truth, right, liberty. With all their 
superstition, they are not “of the blood of the 
martyrs.” They would ask of opinion what 
Falstaff asks of honour—‘ will it set a leg?” 
They are not “dreamers of dreams,” but eaters 
of bouilli, dancers, and “ merry men all.”” They 
would never have originated a revolution—they 
would not naturally extend it; but the union 
with Holland is felt to be so intolerable a 
grievance, that they may avail themselves of 
circumstances to separate the countries. Why 
it is felt to be so grievous, in my next. 
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PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 


July 26.—M. Cuvier read a long and inter- 
esting paper, relating to our distinguished coun- 
tryman, the late Sir Humphrey Davy, tracing 
the progress of his labours, his first discoveries 
in science, his splendid success in after-life— 
with high and deserved compliments to his me- 
mory. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS AT DUSSELDORF. 
Berlin, 2d August, 1830. 

THERE are some points about the recent in- 
stitution of the Royal Society of Arts for the 
Rhenish provinces and Westphalia,+ which ap- 
pear to me to suggest a useful hint or two for 
the adoption of your academicians. Its object 
is the fostering of native art by affording en- 
couragement and support to the pupil as well 
as the artist himself, and by inducing both to 
devote their talents and industry preferably to 
objects of public embellishment. For this pur- 
pose, the Society,intends to purchase the most 
striking productions emanating from the School 
of Arts at Diisseldorf, and sent in by native-born 
artists for exhibition and selection, and, at the 
same time, to apply a portion of its funds to- 
wards acquiring whatever works or models may 
appear likely to form or mature a better taste 
with respect to public undertakings. Such pro- 
ductions as are more peculiarly fitted for do- 
mestic purposes will be distributed, by lottery, 
among the members of the Society; whilst such 
as are no way calculated for such an application, 
will be devoted to public purposes. This most 
useful enterprise, in which the President of the 
royal administration at Dusseldorf has taken an 
active lead, has met with the warmest encou- 
ragement on the part of individuals of all classes 
in that quarter, and Prince Frederick has de- 
clared himself its patron. In order to deprive 
it of anything like an exclusive character, means 
have been taken to connect it with our own 
Royal Academy in this capital, and to prevent 
its exhibitions, which will be biennial, from 
being held at any time simultaneously with those 
of our own society. It afforded an eminent 
proof of the liberal spirit by which it is actuated, 
that, at its last general meeting, it was deter- 
mined to place five hundred dollars at the dis- 
posal of the senate (or council) of our academy, 
with a request, that it would apply that sum 
without reserve in employing its pupils upon 
works for the benefit of the Dusseldorf Society. 








PERIODICAL PRESS AT ALGIERS. 


WE have been favoured with a sight of the 
“ Estafette d’ Alger,” from the 26th of June to 
the 11th of July last. This singular production 
is one of the fruits of the occupation of that capi- 
tal by the French: and a few selections from 
the numbers before us, cannot but prove inter- 
esting to the reader. 

Between the 26th of June and the Ist of July, 
it appears, from meteorological observations, 
that the highest reach of the thermometer was, 
on the 30th of June, 123° of Fahrenheit (41° 
Reaumur), and that its lowest declination oc- 
curred at six in the morning of the 28th of that 
month, when it fell to 64° (or 18°). The nights 
were cool, and the temperature varied from 61° 
to 64°. 

The telegraph erected on the platform at 
Torre Chica had been extremely useful, as it 
had transmitted intelligence from the advanced 
posts at Staoneli to the fleet, in two minutes. 

An old Algerine woman, who had been cap- 
tured in a country house, whilst loading her 
husband’s musket in defending himself against 
his Gallic assailants, had been brought into the 
camp at Sidi Ferruch. The man was killed, 
and the woman slightly wounded. She was 
kindly treated, and gave the captors to under- 
stand, in a melancholy tone of voice, “that she 
was perfectly aware what object the invaders 
had in view, who had come for no other purpose 
than to look after fine women;’ but, she told 
them, “they would be foiled in their expecta- 
tions, and would not meet with a single beautiful 





+ Its ultimate formation has depended upon what it 
has just received—the sanction of His Prussian Ma- 
jesty.—Ep,. 





face in all Algiers. They should have turned 
another way, and paid a visit to Tunis.” 

Some days before the capture of Algiers, when 
the Danish consul had an audience of the Dey, 
at the Cassauba, and presented him with the 
customary tribute, his highness declined to ac- 
cept it. “ Keep it, keep it, consul,” he replied, 
with his usual confidence of mien; “ I have no 
time at present to attend to such matters: we 
will talk about them when we have shaken off 
those dogs of Frenchmen from ournecks.” This 
was an admission that they had risen in his 
estimation within the last few days: for he had 
previously compared them to cocks and hens! 

A party of soldiers, in pursuit of fugitives, 
during the assault on Algiers, and conceiving 
that they had taken refuge in a lonely house, 
endeavoured to break open the door; it with- 
stood their efforts, and, in their impetuosity, 
they discharged their muskets into it; the door 
at last gave way, they rushed into the house, 
and the first object they encountered, was a 
young Jewish female, fresh and beautiful as 
Shakspeare’s Jessica, whom they found in a 
dying state on the marble pavement. She had 
received two wounds in the breast, and was be- 
yond the reach of human aid. Isabey, the pain- 
ter, has consigned the passing loveliness of this 
daughter of Zion to the custody of his album. 





THE ITALIANS IN 1830. 
[A Sketch—from a Female Correspondent.) ' 


Tue Italian is neither a pedestrian, nor, much 
less, a traveller; he knows little of the charms 
of social humour; and seems to have no soul 
for the delights of hospitality ;—but he is a de- 
voted friend to riding, music, and cards; and 
would sink under ennui if he could not show 
himself to the public gaze at the corso, the theatre, 
and other places of fashionable resort. He will 
fly from Rome to Milan, or from Florence to 
Venice, for the sole purpose of being present at 
the first representation of a popular opera: the 
expense of the flight never gives him an instant’s 
uneasiness ; cotile qui codte, he must appear there 
with the utmost éc/at which his wardrobe affords; 
and having gratified the first longing of his 
senses, he strolls out of the house at two in the 
morning, to breathe the noxious atmosphere of 
coffee-houses and casinas. A week or so brings 
him to the end of his career. His countrymen 
have turned round upon their former loathings, 
and are become impassioned admirers of your 
Kotzebues and Scribes: they have driven the 
goddess of farce from the haunts of day, and 
stripped the masquerade of its pure Italian 
physiognomy. I have never been able to re- 
concile myself to the unaccountable custom of 
giving acts from two distinct operas on the same 
night, and frequently beginning both at the 
second act. This custom first struck me at Vi- 
cenza—where too I found a noble corso, on which 
the Signore were showing themselves off in all 
the splendour of their rich costumes, borrowed, 
a l’outrance, from the last Parisian model. Not 
a single fair foot condescende¢ to alight, nor one 
isolated lip was seen in motion. 

The casina is the favourite nucleus for resort 
in the evening; and the groups disperse them- 
selves homewards between two and three in the 
morning, when all scem sore a-wearied of the 
effort it has cost them to kill the limping hours. 
The carnival is the sacred season for the dance; 
but the higher are far behind the lower classes 
in the passionate abandonment and enthusiasm 
with which they trip to its merry summons. 
Shops that are shut up and deserted in the day- 
time, are thrown open and well lighted through- 
out the night. You may almost pronounce what 
station an individual occupies in life by his 
habiliments ;—as to the poor infant at the breast, 
it is banded and corded like a mummy, and just 
as wan and sallow as if ithad been embalmed. It 
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is acommon practice to send children away from 
home as soon as they come into the world; and 
years flit over their heads before they are allowed 
to cross their parents’ threshold. Cicisbeism, 
at least in its more offensive shape, has wholly 
disappeared ;—on the whole, indeed, the Italian 
is become a much more reflective being than he 
was twenty years back. As to my own part of 
the creation, I must say that I was singularly 
unfortunate; for did not fall in with one single 
“ beauty” in the whole course of a pretty long 
and extended excursion. 








FINE ARTS. 

’ 

Italy, a Poem. By Samuel Rogers. With Illus- 
trations. London, 1830. Cadell & Co. 


Tuts is such a volume, that we fear never to 
look upon its like again—it beats all the annuals 
together. Poetry, wealth, taste, are here 
blended beautifully, and the result is the most 
splendid piece of illustrated typography it has 
ever been our fortune to look on. The original 
work is well known, and we have not time to 
notice the additions referred to in the preface. 
It may be a little ungrateful to Mr. Rogers, but 
we cannot attend to him now—we remember in- 
deed his sweet poetry and his pleasant tales, and 
shall read them again and again with infinite de- 
light, but with this unpublished volume in our 
hands, it is impossible to do anything but turn from 
picture to picture, from jewel to jewel, and recall 
the scenes brought to our remembrance. Tur- 
ner and Stothard would be immortalized, had 
they never painted anything beyond the illus- 
trations in this work. There are fifty or sixty 
such gems, picturing forth such scenes in na- 
ture, that——are we running wild? whoever 
thinks so, let him look on the Lake of Como— 
the Lake of Geneva— Poestum—on the architec- 
tural glory of the Doge’s palace—on Stothard’s 
Funeral, a wonderful picture !—let him indecd 
open the volume, and he will echo all that we have 
said in admiration of it. When it will be pub- 
lished we do not know—some say forthwith, 
others that it will be deferred till the autumn ; 
let all that have taste, or pretend to it, strive for 
an early copy, and treasure it as the jewel of 
their libraries. We acknowledge ourselves 
greatly obliged by having been favoured with it 
thus early. 





Views in the Zoological Gardens. 8*°. London, 


1830. Miller. 

THIRTY-FOUR wood cuts for eighteen-pence !— 
this, if not the “ march of intellect,” is most as- 
suredly the “march” of the typographic art. 
Some of the engravings are well executed, 
but we regret that we cannot speak in favour 
of them all; however, “the Old Maid, the 
Cat, and the Monkey,” is worth the price de- 
manded for the whule set. Of the others, 
the “ Beaver House,” the “ Aviary,’ and the 
“ Bear Pit,” are decidedly the best. Most of the 
drawings of the animals, with the exception of 
“ Happy Jerry,” the Satyr at Cross’s Menagerie, 
are inferior to the other part of the work, and 
we think we have before seen them in ajuvenile 
present, published last Christmas, intituled “The 
Zoological Keepsake.”’ 





At the house of Messrs. Molteno & Graves, 
of Pall Mall, we have been favoured with a sight 
of the following new prints, just imported from 
Paris :— 

La Vierge aux Balances. (Leonardo da Vinci.) 

By F. Garnier. 

A sweet and interesting composition, much in 
the style of the same painter's celebrated picture 
of “ La Vierge aux Rochers,” engraved by the 
Baron Desnoyeis. From the drawing, we should 





almost imagine the picture must be by tht hand 
of Luini, from a design of Leonardo: it is ably 
engraved. 
Héloise et Abelard. 
Léon Noel. 
Milton dictant son ‘‘ Paradis Perdu’” @ ses Filles. 
(Decaisne.) Lith. par Léon Noel. 
Boru ably composed, and amongst the best 
specimens we have seen of the lithographic art : 
the latter is the more interesting, exhibiting the 
poet in the delightful task of dictating his im- 
mortal poem to his three daughters. 


(J. B. Goyet.) Lith. par 


Piron @ la Porte d’ Auteuil. (Mdlle. Ribault.) Par | 


Pigeot. 
A venerable pair are humbly adoring the figure 
of the Virgin and Child, below which the author 
is seated with his book, who, with a bow of per- 
fect politesse, returns his compliment for the 
— he fancies the worthy couple are paying 
him. 


La Sortie de la Procession. (Rogueplan.) Lith. 
par Léon Noel. 

La Rentrée de la Procession. (Rogueplan.) Lith. 
par Léon Noel. 


M. Rogueplan is one of the best of the modern 
French school, following closely in the footsteps 
of the lamented Bonington ;—the architectural 
parts, particularly in the “Return of the Pro- 
cession,” are excellent; and the processions 
introduced, with the priests in their rich dresses, 
are ably arranged, and give a splendid and 
solemn effect. 


L’ Avalanche. (H. Lecomte.) Jazet. 


A dreary and melancholy scene, yet not without 
interest—for the miserable fate of the travellers 
speaks indeed to the heart. 


Convvi d’ Atala. (Gautherot.) Par F. Lignon. 
On this we cannot speak in such terms as its 
companion, “ The Burial of Atala,” published 
some years since, from the painting by Gerard. 
It has all the stifiness of the French school, with 
an affectation of feeling, which approaches in 
some degree to the burlesque. The landscape 
back-ground, is very indifferent, and on the whole, 
we regret that so distinguished an artist as 
Lignon should have been employed upon what 
we consider so inferior a composition. 








NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


When wafted by the cooling Breeze. A Canzonet, 
dedicated, by permission, to Signor Melchiorre 
Fabris; composed by H. Street. Ewer. 

Some pleasing and ingenious ideas are mani- 
fested in this little ballad; but they are not put 
together and harmonized well; frequently in 
the dispersion of the chord of the flat 7th, the 
treble and bass both exhibit, at the same period, 
the dominant without the mediant, or the me- 
diant without the dominant—a wretched eflect, 
whenever it takes place. 


A Collection of Italian, French, and English Songs, 
with a progressive accompaniment for the Spa- 
nish Guitar. By George Henry Derwort. 
No. I. Davis. 

Tus commencing number presengs an arrange- 
ment (in A) of the old song, rendered so popular 
by the singing of Mrs. Jordan, “ Nobody coming 
to marry me.” The subject isnow rather stale ; 
it never was avery elegant one. ‘The adaptation 
for the guitar seems tolerably well effected. 


No. 1. of Twelve favourite Airs, with variations 
for the Flute. By L. Drouét. Cocks & Co. 
A mere trifle in two pages, containing the Italian 
melody, “ Buona notte, amato bene,” with four 
leasing and familiar variations adapted in the 

sey of C. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


A new farce, in two acts, called “A Husband 
at Sight,” was produced at this theatre on Fri- 
day the 13th inst., and has been since repeated 
every evening: it is full of life, fun, and frolic, 
and amply merits the success it has obtained; 
we think we may with safety bestow on it this 


| praise, although it certainly has its faults in 





| of inhabitants since the year 1814. 





common with most of its kind. The plot is very 
improbable, and some of the jokes border on 
indelicacy : we wish this were otherwise, but we 
are not disposed to be hypercritical with a piece 
which greatly amused us. It is evidently a trans- 
lation of “ Le Mariage Impossible,” which 
was delightfully played two seasons ago at the 
French theatre, when the charming Jenny Colon 
represented the heroine. ‘The present adapta-- 
tion is from the pen of Mr. Buckstone. Miss 
Mordaunt did not seem at home in male attire ; 
the rest of the performers did their best—par- 
ticularly Mrs. Humby, whose performance of 
the married spinster was irresistibly droll. 

An addition has been made to the operatic 
department of this theatre in the person of a 
Mrs. Evans, a pupil of Signor Crevelli: she 
possesses a very good voice «nd considerable 
musical powers, but she is unfortunately no 
longer very young, and has not in any eminent 
degree those charms of person, which managers 
find more generally attractive than even first 
rate talent: she is, however, in the present state 
of the operatics at this theatre, a great acqui- 
sition. 


ENGLISH OPERA—ADELPHI THEATRE. 


We have nothing new to notice this week 
at this theatre; the bills hold out a promise of 
various novelties. 








University of St. Petersburg.—The report read 
at a convocation held on the 21st of June, at 
which the minister of public instruction, the 
metropolitan, and other distinguished personages 
attended, states that the number of students, 
which was no more than six and thirty in 1826, 


| had now risen to one hundred and seventy-seven. 


A great increase had also taken place in the 
number of scholars frequenting the public semi- 
naries within the department of St. Petersburg; 
they now amount to 10,200, which is 1300 more 
than in the year 1820. 


Population of Ghent.—The recent census of this 
** Netherlands Manchester’ shows that an in- 
crease of one third has taken place in the number 
Their pre- 
sent amount is 83,779, exclusively of the garrison 
and individuals under confinement. 


Hallam’s Middle Ages.—A foreign critic, 
speaking of Leoni’s translation into Italian of 
this excellent work, observes—“ Hallam has 
brought to the treatment of his important argu- 
ment that unwearied diligence, that acuteness of 
judgment and sobriety of expression, without 
which such a task could not have been accom- 
plished.” 


Dutch Capitals.— According to arecent census, 
it appears that Leyden contains 54,500, the 
Hague 56,000, and Rotterdam, 72,300 souls. 


Granite Millstones.—The attempts made at 
Breslau to convert granite into millstones have 
been attended with entire success. Though 
somewhat dearer than those hitherto used, their 
greater durability has been found to make rich 
amends for the trifling enhancement of the first 
cost. This example is worthy of attention in 
England, which depends for the supply of the 
article upon foreign countries. + 





+ Granite is also about to be applied as a substitute for 
= iron gaivey between Paris and Havre de 
srace.—Ep, 
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Preparations are now making at the National 
Repository, Charing Cross, for the reception of 
the whole of the Records intended to be removed 
from Westminster Hall. The works of art now 
exhibiting will in future be placed in the large 
rooms on the ground-floor. 


Royalty in Portugal springs from the people. 
There is still extant the original contract drawn 
up in the Cortes of Lamego between the first 
King, Alphonso Henriquez, and the nation re- 
presented by the prelates, the nobles, and the de- 
puties of thecities. Other Cortes placed the crown 
successively on the head of John L, of Philip IL, 
andofJohn IV. Without the concurrence of these 
assemblies the King could neither impose taxes 
nor declare war. Don Pedro II. was the last 
monarch by whom they were convened. ‘The 
King of Portugal at the present day is an abso- 
lute sovereign, the fountain of all authority in 
his dominions. The lawyers style him the living 
law. 


Lizards.—It is a common custom with chil- 
dren in Italy, to put a grain or two of snuff upon 
the nose of these little harmless reptiles, and the 
effect is so powerful, that they generally die on 
the spot. 


The Scorpion-Spider.—The most dangerous 
insect found in Georgia is the “ Phalangium 
araneoides’’ of Linnzus, or scorpion-spider. It 
attains to a length of three inches, and so per- 





the Theban host? Similar ingenuity has wrought 
out similarly happy results in modern times, par- 
ticularly during the late war of Greek indepen- 
dence. We cannot, however, call to mind any 
instance more striking than that which we are 
about to record. A strange appearance in the 
heavens had struck Colocotroni’s legion with a 
sort of mental paralysis, when he was on the 
eve of giving battle to the Turks near Argos, in 
the dreadful campaign of the year 1822. His 
resolve almostanticipated its impulse; in another 
instant he had climbed a neighbouring height; 
and a short time after was seen descending 
towards his followers with all the enthusiasm of 


| one who had suddenly been gifted with inspira- 


fectly resembles the spider, that the observer | 
would not conceive it to possess any affinity with | 


the scorpion. The body is oblong, of a greyish 
tint, somewhat approaching to a light brown, 
and has a black spot in its centre. Its feet are 
long and delicate, and furnished with hair con- 
siderably longer than that with which the body is 
covered. On the palms of its hinder feet are 
six small transparent scales, which form a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of this species. Its 


head is terminated by two bladders, filled with | 


poison, which extend nearly the length of the 
corslet, and each of them is armed with two sharp 
vertical fangs, by means of which the animal 
effects its bite, injecting into the wound a portion 
of the venom contained in the two receptacles. 
The consequences of its attack are by no means 
unfrequently fatal; indeed, it would seem that, 


probably with the solitary exception of the rattle- | 


snake, there is no animal, whose venom is so 
virulent as the scorpion-spider’s. In a few 
seconds, the swelling its bite occasions, spreads 
from the part attacked through the entire frame, 
and produces symptoms of the most violent in- 


flammation; the whole mass of the blood partakes | 


of the infeetion, and unless powerful remedies 
are instantly applied, the unhappy sufferer is 
speedily released from his pains by the hand of 
death. The genuine tarantula is a far less dan- 
gerous enemy: and many naturalists are of 
opinion that much of what has been reported by 
ancient writers as to the effects of his bite, is 
more correctly referable to the scorpion-spider. 


The following note, in vol. 15 of the Waverley 
Novels, is curious:—“ In the reign of James 
the Sixth, an attempt of rather an extraor- 
dinary kind was made to civilize the extreme 
northern part of the Hebridean Archipelago. 





That monarch granted the property of the Island | 


of Lewis, as if it had been an unknown and 
savage country, toa number of Lowland gen- 
tlemen, called undertakers, chiefly natives of 
the shire of Fife, that they might colonize and 
settle there. ‘The enterprise was at first success- 
ful, but the natives of the island, Mac Leods 
and Mac Kenzies, rose on the Lowland adven- 
turers, and put most of them to the sword.” 


Colocotroni.—Shall we remind the reader of 
the beneficial use to which Themistocles con- 
verted the prediction of the Delphic Oracle— 
or the profitable account to which Epaminondas 
turned an incident which had struck dismay into 





tion. “ Be of good courage,” he exclaimed, “ be 
of good courage, my friends; on that spot she, 
who knows the future, has vouchsafed her coun- 
sels. ‘Colocotroni, my son,’ said she to me, ‘for 
many a day a cloud of eagles and vultures has 
hovered round my cave, seeking food of dead 
men’s flesh. Haste thee, my son; exterminate 
the infidels, and appease their hunger. Haste 
thee whither thy God and Maker calleth thee!’ ” 
Battle was instantly given; the enthusiasm of 
the Greeks was inflamed and nerved by this ap- 
peal to their superstitious feelings; and the 
beasts of prey were regaled with a lavish ban- 
quet. 

Russian Colonies in America.—From an offi- 
cial return for the year 1829, it appears that 
these colonies contain 10,421 inhabitants; of 
whom 513 males and 30 females are natives of 
Russia; 422 males and 441 females are creoles; 
and 4424 men and 4591 women are of Alentic, 
or other aboriginal descent. The number of 
horses is 206, and of horned cattle, 1076. 

Napoleon and the Barbary States.—In his early 
youth he had been desirous to serve in Turkey. 
He had meditated on the independence and the 
revolutionizing of Asia Minor; at a later period 
he had conquered Egypt. In his plan of liber- 
ating Europe from the yoke of England, he had 
often said that Africa would take the place of 
America with respect to the old continent; and, 
that the northern coasts of that immense quarter 
of the world would, some day or other, abun- 
dantly supply Europe with those precious com- 
modities which Europe requires from America, 
and which England has undertaken the office of 
distributing. All the beauties of nature, all the 
prodigies of art, the fragments and the trophies 
of civilization are scattered around the Mediter- 
ranean. Here, its shores are inhabited by the 
most intellectual, the most ardent of people; 
there, by barbarian conquerors. Napoleon some- 
times said, that the Mediterranean would be the 
French lake.—General Foy. 

Mr. W. J. Newton has been appointed mi- 
niature painter to his Majesty. 








Athenaum Avberiisement. 

NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 

LITERATURE. 

Just subscribed.—Robinson’s Designs for Farm 
Buildings, 4to. 2/. 2s.—Robinson’s Village Architec- 
ture, 4to. Id. lls. td. extra bds.—Wetten’s Designs for 
Villas in the Italian Style of Architecture, royal 4to. 
12. 16s. ext. bds.— W illiams’s Parent’s Catechism, !Smo. 
2s. 6d. sheep.— Alexander’s Travels to the Seat of War 
in the East, through Russia and the Crimea, in 1829. 
2 vols. demy Svo. 28s, bds.—Bernard’s Retrospections 
of the Stage, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 18s. bds.— 
Dr. Calamy’s Life and ‘Times, 2d edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
Cloudesley, by W. Godwin, Esq. new edit. 31s. 6d.— 
Jamieson’s Elements of Algebra, ®vo. 7s. bds.—He- 
rodotus, from the Text of Schweighzuser, Vol. I. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cloth.— Petre’s ‘len Views in the North of Ire- 
land, Svo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Eleanor, by the Author of a 
Visit to my Birth-place, I8mo. Is. 6d¢.—Hardy’s North- 
ern Tourist, 18mo. 9s.—Loudon’s Hortus Bntannicus, 





| 8vo. 2is.—Woodward’s British Organic Remains, 8vo. 


5s.—Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 23, March 
to April, Svo. 12. 10s.—Lieut. Campbell’s Dictionary of 
Military Science, with Wood-cuts, &c. Svo. 10s. bd. 
FINE ARTS. 
Forthcoming.—A Series of Lithographic Views illus- 
trative of North and South America—New South Wales 





and Van Diemen’s Land—Some of the most interesting 
of the South Sea Islands—and various parts of the Coast 
of India, is announced for publication iv monthly series, 
by Mr. A. Earle, an artist who has devoted twelve years 
in travelling through those countries, for the express 
purpose of collecting the Sketches. He proposes to 
commence with New South Wales, being the most in- 
teresting to the British Public at the present moment, 
with Views extending from Port Jackson Head to Wel- 
lington Valley, the most remote Western Settlement; 
comprising most of the remarkable Scenes, Villages, 

‘arm-houses, &c. ind representing, as fully as the 
graphic art will allow, the appearance, customs, and 
habitations of the Black Natives. Fach number will 
contain Four Prints, plain or coloured, accompanied by 
a copious printed oe 

On the Ist of December will be published, the First 
Number ofa work intended to comprise a series of Views 
in Italy ; to be drawn on stone by W. Linton, as fac- 
similes of his sketches made during his Tour in the 
years 1825 and 1829. The work to be completed in 
twelve numbers, each 10 inches by 14 inches, together 
with references. 

Just published.— Portrait of Sir Henry Halford, en- 
graved by C. Turner. 

MUSIC, 

Just published.—Clarke’s Catechism of Music for 
Children. 

Clarke’s Introductions for the Pianoforte, adapted to 
the capacities of the youngest Pupils, with twenty-six 
favourite Airs as progressive lessons. 

Herz’s Twenty-four Studies, revised by Moscheles. 

Chaulieu’s L’ Indi ble, or Lessons for Every Day. 





METEOROLOGICAL 


JOURNAL. 





Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. ; . 

Ww - wd | Max. Min. . Noou. ; Winds. Weather. 
Th, 12 71.5 56; 29.50 S.W. | Clear. 
Fr. 13 63 51! 29.37. |S.W.toW.|/Much Rain, 
Sat. 14,69 50! 29.58 S.W. Ditto. 
Sun. 15,70 46 | 29.39 w. Clear, 
Mon. 16) 72 45 | 29.66 w. Ditto. 
Tues. 17) 67 46) 29.60 |W.toN.W.| Cloudy. 
Wed. 18} 67.5 46! 29.93. 'N.W.toN. Clear. 





Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus, Cumulus, Cirro- 
cumulus. 

Nights and mornings for the greater part fair. 

Mean temperature of the weck, 585°. 

Astronomical Observations. 

The Sun and Saturn in conjunction on Saturday, at 
3h F.M. 

The Moon eclipsed invisible. 

Mars stati y on Wednesday 

Jupiter’s geocentric long. on Wed. 8° 24 in Capricorn. 

Mars 2° 2’ in Aries. 

Sun’s 14° 58’ in Leo. 

Length of day on Wed. 14h.24m. ; decreased, 2h. 10m. 

Sun’s horary motion 2’ 24”. Logarithmic number of 
distance .004982. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON.—The 

PUMP-ROOM OPENED for the Season on MONDAY 

MAY 3. HUT MINERAL WATERS: Carisbad and Ens. COLD 

Ditto: Spa, Pyrmont, Marienbad, Eger, Seltzer, Seidchutz, 
&ec. &e. 

PROSPECTUSES of the Establishment, giving an account of 
the Medical effects of the above Mineral Waters, may be had, 
gratis, at the Pump-Room, and at the LONDON AGENTS, viz. 
J. and G, WAUGH, 177, Regent-street; and at R. COWARD’s 
63, Cheapside. 





LIST of PRICES of the BEST CLOTHES 
to be had on application at WM. TAYLER’s, 75, WIM- 
POLE-STREET, Cavenpisu-square, TAILOR.—It is remark- 
able that Clothes may fit, yet not become the wearer, and that 
this fault is as often exhibited in good or smooth, as in wrinkled 
or bad-fitting Clothes, W. T. is studious to make Clothes gen- 
tlemanly as well as fashionable, and to fit well. Bloe and Biack 
Dress Coats, 3/. 18s.; other coloured Dress Coats, 34. 6s. (Cash.) 
For further particulars see List of Prices. 
N.B. None but the best materials and workmanship used, there- 
fore but one price, and no Clothes kept ready made, 





ALMER’S SUPERLATIVE RAZOR- 
STROP.—The efficacy of this newly-invented Strop ex- 
ceeds in a very superior degree every other article yet made for 
stropping a razor. Its superlative qualities are peculiar, and the 
ingredients widely difierent to those with which all strops have 
ever been made. It gives a smoother edge to razors, is cleaner 
to use, much easier to keep in order, and it is suitable to all cli- 
mates, The great satisfaction expressed by all persons who use 
it, proves its superiority; and it is confidently offered as the de« 
sidcratum, 

Sold wholesale and retail by the Manufacturer and Proprictor, 
PALMER, EGYVTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, Cutler and 
Dressing-Case Maker; aud may be had in the Couutry of all 
respectable Vendors of Stros, and at a little more than the prices 
of ordinary Strops, 
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ASTLEY’S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE. 

The Public is respectfully informed, that in consequence of the 
immense applause bestowed on MICHEL BOAI’S CHIN- 
PERFORMANCE during the last week at this Theatre, the 
Proprietors have succeeded in re-engaging him for Six Nights 
longer; and that on Tuesday next, and following Evenings, in 
addition to the popular Entertainments of this Theatre, will be 
given M. "BOAI’S Wonderful Chin Performance, assisted by 
MADAME BOAI and MONS. ENGELS on the Guitar and 
Violin, 





On Monday, August 23, and during the Week, 
the Entertai will e with ALADDIN; or, The 
WONDERFUL LAMP. 

The Scenks or THE C1RCLE will commence with the ENTREE 
OF ALL NATIONS—To be followed by the Performance of the 
beaatiful Pony, FIRE-FLY—The CHINESE VOLTIGEUR—and 
Mr. DUCROW’S New EQUESTRIAN BALLET, by himself and 
Miss WOOLFORD, on Two Horses, as the SHEPHERD and 
MILKMAID, f 

Tn the course of the Evening, MICHEL BOAI’S CHIN-PER- 
FORMANCE, 

The whole to conclude with a grand Drama of Action, called 
The FRENCH EXPEDITION; or, The FALL of the SEA 
ROBBERS. 








ATIONAL REPOSITORY, Royal Mews, 

Charing-cross.—Patron, the King’s Most Excellent Ma- 

jesty.— The EXHIBITION of this INSTITUTION is NOW 
OPEN DAILY. 


Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s, 
T. S. TULL, Secretary. 





This day is published, in 12mo., price 5s. 6d. in boards, 
SSAYS on INTERESTING and USEFUL 


SUBJECTS, with a few Introductory Remarks on ENG- 
LISH COMPOSITION ; designed to assist Youth in the Style 
and Arrangement of Themes. 
By FE. JOHNSON. 


Printed for C. J. G. and F. RIVINGTON, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and Waterioo-place, Pall Mail. 





In a few days, in 2 volumes, 
HE ALEXANDRIANS; 
an Egyptian Tale of the@ourth Century. 


Printed for WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria- 
jane, 





In 3 vols. ismo. with Plates, price 12s. the 3d edition of 


ACONICS; or, the Best Words 
of the Best Authors, with the Authorities given, anda 
copious Index to each Volume. 


“ There is a world of wit and wisdom in these little volumes.” 
Literary Gazette, 


“ They form excellent compani for the breakfast or draw- 
ing rooms, as no one can dip into them for a moment without 
meeting with matter of flecti i ad 

entleman’s Magazine. 








? P 


S. W. SUSTENANCE, 162, Piccadilly. 





ptember 1, will be published, price 1s. 6d. 
OMBASTES FURIOSO, 
AS PERFORMED: 
Iilustrated with Eight humorous Designs by 
Mr. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
Engraved by Bonner, WitLiaMs, WaLxer, and othercelebrated 
Artists. 
Also in the press, and will be shortly published, 
Tom Thumb: illustrated by Mr. George Cruik- 
shank. 
Published by T. RODD, Great Newport-street; and T. GRIF- 
FITHs, Weilington-street. 








This day is published, handsomely printed in 1 thick vol. 8vo. 
price 18s. canvas boards, 


EORGE IV., MEMOIRS of his LIFE 


and REIGN, interspersed with numerous Personal Anec- . 


dotes. To which is prefixed, an Historical Account of the House 
of Brunswick, from the earliest Period. 


By H. E. LLOYD, Esq. 
With a Portrait and Autograph of His Majesty. 
Printed for TREUTTEL and Co. 30, Soho-square. 





This day is published, price 12s. in cloth boards, 
OSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON, with the 


Notes and Biograph of MALONE: com- 
plete in One sMALL OCTAVO VOLUME. 


This typographical gem will be found more especially adapted 
for the boudoir or drawing-room table than any other volume of 
a similar class hitherto published. 

Also, in 2 Cabinet Volumes, price 8s. in cloth boards, 
Addison’s Essays, from The Spectator. Now 
first printed in a separate and popular form; being the com- 
mencement of ‘ Sharpe’s Library of the Belles Lettres.’ 


Published by JOHN SHARPE, Piccadilly, 








N EW MUSIC, Elementary Works, viz. :— 

Pranoronte—Clarke’s Instructions. adapted to the capa- 
cities of the youngest pupils, including 26 popular Melodies as 
Easy Lessons, &c. price 6s.; Ditto’s Catechism for Children, 1s. ; 
Chaulieu’s L’Indispensable, or Exercises for Every Day, 8s. ; 
Ditto’s Eighteen very Easy Preludes, 3s. ; Herz’s Tweuty-four 
Studies, revised by Moscheles, 10s. 6d. ; Czerny’s Exercise for the 
Shake, 5s.——Fon THE FLuTE—Drovet’s Method, 21s.; Dressier’s 
ditto, 9s,; Cocks and Co.’s ditto, 2s,——For tHE Viotin—Rode, 
Baillot, and Kreutzer’s Method, by Hamilton, 10s. 6d.; Pacini’s 
ditto, 2s. 6d.; Forde’s ditto on Singing, 2s. 

London: Published by R. COCKS and Co. 20, Princes-street, 
Hanover-square. 





MRS. GENERAL MAINWARING’S NEW WORK, 
This day is published, in 3 vols. 12mo. price 18s. 
T 33 S U T T E E; or, the 
HINDOO CONVERTS. 
By Mrs, GENERAL MAINWARING, 
Author of ‘ Moscow; or, the Grandsire,’ &c. &c, 
Printed for A. K. NEWMAN and Co, London. 
The following have been published this Summer : 
Sailor Boy; by Rosalia St. Clair. 4 vols. 
il, 4s. 
Weird Woman ; by Mr. Coates. 4 vols. 17. 4s. 
Jewish Maiden; by the Author of ‘ Ambition.’ 
4 vols. 11. 25. 
Corsair’s Bride; by the Author of ‘ Bandit’s 
Bride.’ 3 vols. 18s. 
Perkin Warbeck; by Alexander Campbell. 


3 vols. 16s. 6d. 
Nun of St. Agatha; a Romance. 3 vols. 18s. 








DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS MAJESTY. 
This day is published, Part IV. of 


ANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, From Drawings by 
Messrs. Barrett, Messrs. S. Prout, 
Brockedon, R. R. Reinagle, R.A. 
W. Daniel, R.A. Robson, 
Dewint, Stanfield, 
C. Fielding, T. Stothard, R.A. 
J. D. Harding, W. Westall, A.R.A. 
‘The Engravings executed in the most finished style by 
" WILLIAM AND EDWARD FINDEN. 


In announcing the above-mentioned Artists as those who have 
undertaken to furnish the drawings, the Proprietors feel they are 
giving the best pledge of their earnest wish to produce a publica- 
tion worthy of illustrating an Author whose works have afforded 
such universal delight, and contributed so greatly to the literary 
renown of his country. 

Those Views will be selected which, possessing in themselves 
great picturesque beauty, have been dwelt upon with admiration 
by the writer himself. Fidelity of representation will be strictly 
adhered to, and no historical allusion permitted to interfere with 
the reality of the scene. 

This Work will be published in Parts, each containing four 
Plates, of a size to bind up with the new edition of the Waverley 
Novels now in progress, but the impressions will be taken on 
paper sufficiently large for any of the collected editions, The 
Proprietors expect the whole will be completed in Twenty Parts, 
which will appear Monthly. 

Prints, royal 8Vv0......+0+ eccccccccccsccvcccceee O 4 0 

India Proofs, royal 4to.. oe: coon O 7 O 

Proofs before Letters, ito. 50 only taken .....00006 010 0 

Twenty-five Impressions, Proofs, before the Letters, accom- 
panied with Etchings, will be taken, price 14s. per Part. An 
early application will be necessary to secure copies. 

CHARLES TILT, 86, Fleet-street. 









CRITICAL NOTICES OF THE WORK. 


“ This Work, if completed as it has been begun, will be worth 
all the miscalled illustrations that have hitherto appeared.” — 
Monthly Magazine, July. 

“* We have met with no series of embellishments at once so 
beautiful and int ing.”—British Magazine, July. 

** They are such prints as have adorned the most finished of 
the Annuals.”—Literary Gazetie, April 10. 

“ This is a happy idea, and in such hands, the execution cannot 
fail to be worthy of the author whose works are to be adorned.” 
—E.xaminer, April 20. 

* To persons desirous of illustrating the works of the Northern 
Novelist, these beautiful speci invaluable.” —Vaul 
Pry, August 8. 

“ The idea of this work is good, and the execution of it worthy 
- a high reputation of the artists employed.”’—Spectator, 

pril 17. 

“ Weare glad to see this, which is one of our pet publications, 

ing on with so much spirit and elegance;—any work com- 

ining the talent and beauty of the one before us, must succeed.” 
Allas, August 8, 
“There is infinite grace and beauty in_ these ill 








This day is published, the Third Edition of 
PRACTICAL ESSAY upon CONTRAC- 
TION of the LOWER BOWEL, illustrating by Cases 

the Connexion of that Disease with Affections of the Womb, and 
of the Bladder, Prolapsus of the Rectum, Fistula, &c. To which 
is now added, Observations on Piles, and the Hamorrhoidal Ex- 


crescence. 
By FREDK. SALMON, F.C.S. 
Senior Surgeon to the General Dispensary. 


Published by WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and ARNOT, 13, 
Ave Maria-lane, St. Paul’s. 





This day is publisied, Third Edition, with numerous additions 
and improvements, illustrated by Engravings and Wood-cuts, 
post Svo. 15s. 


THE JOURNAL of a NATURALIST. 


Plants, trees, and stones, we note, 
Birds, insects, beasts, and many rural things. 





“ We again most strongly recommend this little unpretending 
volume to the attention of every lover of nature, and more par- 
ticularly of our country readers. It will induce them, we are 
sure, te examine more closely than they have been accustomed to 
do, into the objects of animated nature, and such examination 
will prove one of most innocent and the most sotisfactory 
sources of gratification and amusement, It is a book that ought 
to find its way intoevery rural drawing-room in the kingdom, and 
one that may safely be placed in every lady’s boudoir, be her rank 
2 sae in life what they may.”—Quarterly Review, No. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 





Albemarle-street, August Ist, 1830. 
NEW WORKS just published by Mr. MURRAY, 


1. RINCIPLES of GEOLOGY. 
By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 
2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. with Wood-cuts, Plans, &c. 15s. 
2. The Life of Bishop Heber. By his Widow. 


2 vols, 4to. 3l. 13s. 6d. 


3. Conversations with Lord Byron on Re- 
ligion. By the late James Kennedy, M.D. of H.B.M. Medical 
Staff, 8vo. 12s. 


4. The Camp of Wallenstein, from the Ger- 
man; and Original Poems. By Lord Francis Leveson Gower. 
Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

5. The Law of Population. 


Thomas Sadler, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


6. Ireland, and its Economy; being the result 
of Observations made in a Tour through the Couutry in the Aa- 
tumn of 1829. By J. E, Bicheno, Esq, F.R.S. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

7. Levi and Sarah; or, the Jewish Lovers. 
A Tale of the Polish Jews. Post 8vo. 8». 6d. 


8. Introductions to the Study of the Greek 
Classic Poets, for the Use of Young Persuns at School or College. 
Post 8vo. 68. 6d. 


By Michael 


FAMILY LIBRARY. 


No. XIV. of the Family Library; being the 
Lives of the most eminent BRITISH PHYSICIANS, 





NEW NATIONAL SONGS. 


“ UR KING IS A TRUE BRITISH 
SAILOR.” 
“ Hard up with the helm—Britannia’s sheet flows— 
Magna Charta on board will avail her ; 
And better she sails as the harder it blows, 
For her Pilot ’s a Kiug and a Sailor.”’ 
The words by Captain Mitford, R.N. Dedicated to Her Ma- 
jesty Queen Adelaide. 2s. 

* Our Queen is the Wife ofa Sailor.” Written 
as a Companion to the above by Captain Mitford. Dedicated to 
His Majesty. 2s, 

“ Here ’s a Health to Merry England ;” with 
additional Stanzas in honour of His Majesty. Composed by John 
Barnett. 2s, 


“England, the Home of the World.” 
Barnett. 2s. 

“The Pilot.” 
Esq. 26. 

“ The Waterloo Medal.” 


Esq. 2s. 


John 
By Thomas Haynes Bayly, 
By T. H. Bayly, 


The public are respectfully informed that ‘Our King is a true 
British Sailor,’ from the great character of the words and music, 
will be one of the most popular naval sougs since the days of Dib- 
din. It is dedicated to our most gracious Queen Adelaide, and 
will, we think, be a decided favourite with the ladies of England. 


Published only by MAYHEW and Co. 17, Old Bond-street ; 


and to be had of every respectable Music-seller in the United 
Kingdom. 





i of 
some of the finest scenes in Sir Walter Scott’s Noveis.”—Sun, 
April 22. 

“In ie part CIV.) the first view is ‘ Durham,’ after Robson, 
and one of the most beautiful gems we ever saw.”’—Lilerary 
Gazette, Aug. 14. 

“* This number (IV.) is not inferior to the preceding ; and in 

i d i f the work, we only give currency to 
novel Ath 








London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published oe Saturday by W. S. ALLEN, at the ATHENZUM 
OFFICE, 7, CaTHERINE STREET, Strand ; and sold by all Book- 
sellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country.— Price 8d. 
unstamped ; Is. stamped; or in Monthly Parts (ina wrapper). 





the judgurent of all who delight in artor the 
No. 144, 
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